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ABSIBACI 

Findings of a study are reported that applied two 
career pattern systeas for woaen to historical data collected in 1967 
on a national saaple of 4,996 black and white Hoaen ages 30-34* 
Infocaation was provided on (1) the proportion of voaen who can be 
classified into each career pattern in the systea(s), and (2) 
relationship's of career development variables tc the career patterns. 
The first career pattern systea was based on the ailestones of 
leaving school, aarriagc, and the acquisition of the first. child, 
vith the intensity of wcrk between these ailestcnes in teras of the 
percentage of tiae spent in the labor force taken into account. The 
second set of career patterns iias^basediOn Donald Super's systea of 
car eer patterns. Both career pattern systeas were analyzed separately 
for bLack and white wokenT Beans', standard deviations, and 
cortelations were calculated for each career pattern in both systeas 
for career dei(elopaent variables, including education, relative 
desirability of occupatibnal as^ignient, agr.at ailestones, 
proportion of tiae spent in the labor .force, incoae, f aaily related , 
variables, and attitudes ^toward work. In this report, detailed 
findings are reported oo career develcpaent variabl«^s, and five areas 
o^ iap'lications of the data are presented: career patterns, career 
developaent, nuaber of children, base data, and educational 
iaplications. (TA) \ 
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^ FOREWORD . . 

The Center is currently engaf,ecl^in a number of activities designed to' 
aid in achieving orderly and meaningful career development and adjustment. 
This project was an effort to supply to researchers and counselors the neede<J 
baseline data on the career patterns of women. This reissue of RD No. 95 was 
necessitated by the discovery that darta on o^e of the major variables was mis- 



oHe of tl- 

coded by the Bureau of Cer^sus for •over AO percent .of the sample. 

Jhis publicatiofr^eports the findings of a study that applied two career 
pattern systems^ for womfen* to* data- available on a national sample of 4,996 , 
women. Other ^areervdevelopuient variables such as education, attitudes toward 
work, 'and number of children were, studied in relationship to th^ career pat- 
terns. The findings should be of interest to researchers and educatdVs in 
developing educational an(J guidance experiences for women. 
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SUMMARY 



iTomen constitute 40 'percent of the labor force and 46 percent of ^1 
womerWare' working. However, there ife little information about the career • » 
patterns' that women have fpHowed* A system for classifying the career pat- 
terns of womer^was suggested "^y Supier*, but only one small study has b^en 

* carried out using that system. The purpose of this study was to provide in- 
formation on the career patterns of a national sample of women, both whit« 
anct black,, ages thirty to forty-four; to the paint in .their lives ^4ien the 
data were colle;:ted. g Specifically, the ^tiidy provifJed tnf bnnat;ioqijcrn Q) 
the proportion of • women who can be classified into eacli career 'pattern in 

the system(s) and*^ the relationships of career dev^lppment variables 'to , , 
. trte career patterns.. * * * ^ * j 

Datd on the worjj: experience of 4,996 women, 3,606 white; and 1,39Q- 
black, yfere obtained from the Cfenter for Human Resource Resea-rch. The data^* 
were collected in 196'/. ^ ^ ^ ' / 

A career pattern system was developed based on the milestones of leav-' 
ing school, marriage, ^nd the acquis.ition of the first phild, with the intei^ 
sity of work between these milestone^ In terms of* the percentage of time 
spent in the .l^bor force Seing tS5en into Account. A*second'set of career 
patterns was based on the system proposed by Super in 1957J Both career pat- 
tern systems were analyzed separately for blacj^ and white women. 

Means, standar^d deviations, and correlations were calculated for each 
career patten.' 'in both systems for career development variables, including 
education, relative' desirability of occupational assignineftt , ^ge at mile- 
stones (leaving school, marriage, and first ehild) , proportion of time^spent 
in the labor force, income, family related variables, and" attitudes, toward ' 
work. The distribution into cafeer patjterns t»nd Relationships to other 
variables are reported below. 

Career Groups ' .* . 

For the first career pattern system, it was found that 18 pergent of/ 

• the white sample and 30 .percent of the black sample had worked continuously 
or almost so since leaving school-. Thirtyrtwo percent of the white sample 
either^ were currently employed- or had significant work experience since the 
ia^'t^milestone, while 37 percent of the black sample was included dn this 
group. Fifty percent 'of the v^hite women In the sample and 33 percent of the 
black women either had no work experience or no work experience after mar- 
riage or the acquisition of children. ' 



Super's Career Patterns ■ ' , ^ 

Super proposed the following career pattern%classif icat'ion system: 

i'. Stable homemakinr.-^^c work experience. 

^ ... , 

2. Conventional — work experience prior to marriage, then full- ' 

,time homemaking. 

Stable working — the single woman who continues to work full-time. 

4. Double-track — the married voman who continues to work ^ull-time. ^ 

^ 5» Interrupted — sequence of working, homemaking for a period of years, 
then working while homemaking. 

6. Unstable — in and out -^f the labor market at frequent interv^als.. 

The percentages of the u Jte and black women in the sample respectively^ 
classified into these patterns were: Stable homemaking, ?2 percent of the 
whit€ women and 21 percent of the black ^'omen; Conventional, 30 percent and 
10 percent; Stable working, ,A percent and 3 percent; Double-track, 13 percent 
and 23 percent; Interrupted^ 18 percent and 10 percent; and Unstable, 15 per- 
cent and 32 percent.' 

Career Development Variables 

Detailed findings are presented in the text and tables; some of the more 
important findings are indicated below. 

Findings for the milestoAe career pattern system indicated that white 
and black women were distributed differently among these patterns with the 
black women ^!;enerally having spent a greater percentage of time in the work 
force, especially after the birth of the first child, for both white and 
black, the ^continuously working w6men had more education, relatively more 
desirable occupational assignments, anci a greater personal income than those 
women who were not classified as continuously working. Single women within ^ 
-the continuously working group gener'illy haa more education and more desir- * 
able occupational assignments than those who were married. 

Within the non-c6ntinuously working grpups bf women (more than 80 per- 
cent of the sample), two different pictures emerge for" white ahd black women. 
The married white wom^n who was not currently working had about the same 
educ'ational level and last occupational assignment as the currently working 
white woman who had n^t^worked continuously. The former was mojre likely to 
'have a husband who was better eduAted with a more desirable job than the 
latter. Both personal and fa|nily income was more for 4:he former group than 
the latter. For black women, there wtre different xesults. • If she was a 
married, currently employed woman, she was more likely to be employed in a 
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more desirable occupation than the last occupation of those black women who 
were not currently working.. She was better educated and her family had a 
higher income than her no1i-working counterpart. 

fi 

For Super's (1957) system of career patterns, the foll« "ir-* results 
•were found. The proportion of black women who were cJa- s Double- 

* track was IgreateY thai> that of white women. White wom..* w.^o iust as likely 
to be classified as Stable Working as black women. White women were most 
likely to be classified in the Conventional^ pattern while black women were' 
mo^ likely to be classified as having an Unstable career pattern. The '*con- 
ventional" white women, had better educated husbands than the White women in 
either the Double-track or Stable Homemaking patterns. The Double-track 
family had a larger family income than either thef Conventional or Stable 
Homemaking. On the other hand, black women who were classified in the Stable 
Working or Interrupted patterns had a higher educational level than black 
women in the Double-track, Conventional or Stable Homemaking Patterns. The 
husba|ids df the women in the Interrupted f>attern also had a higher educa- 
tional level and more desirable jobs than the husband's of the black women in 
either the Stable Homemaking, Double-track or Conventional patterns. 

Implications . 

Five areas of implications were considered: career patterns, career , 
developments, number of children, base data, and educational implications. 
It was co ncluded rhat both systems of career patterns had certain areas of 
usefulness, 'although both should be applied to more qurrent data and a wider 
range of variables. The*c>data used in^this study were useful to establish 
a historical baseline to which further studies may be compared. Several 
suggestions for further research were included. 

It is hoped that the information from this study will be useful to 
educational researchers, developers, and guidance personnel as they progress 
in the development of curricula, guidance methods, and materiaj.s for the 
girls and women in our educational ^systems. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Problem 

Vwomen constitute 40 percent of the labor force and 46 percent of all 
women are working (Women's Bureau, 1975). However, most studies in the areas 
of occupations, vocational development, careers, and career patterns have 
concentrated on men CVetter, 1973; Kievit, 1972; Psathas, 1968). In addi- 
tion, most of the studies of, and information about, women in the labor force ^ 
have^ provided data cross-sectionally; that is, the data related to the partic- 
ular time at which it *was collected rather than following the pattern of em- 
plo)nnent over a period of years. 

Two studies (Wolfson, 1972 and Mulvey, 1963) have provided some infor- 
mation on career patterns of women workers ov^ a twenty-thirty year period. 
The Wolf son study used information from 306 college women, and the Mulvey 
study looked, at the^ career patterns of 475 high school graduates. However, 
no studies of the career patterns of a national sample of women representa- 
tive of the entir^ population were located in the literature.* 

Osipow (1968) suggested: ' j , 

The career pattern concept suggests that the life cycle 
imposes different vocational tasks on people at various times 
of their lives. Attention to career choice as a one-shot 
decision occurring in adolescence reflects only a segment of ^ 
significant vocational behavior in the life of an indivlduaL. ^ * 

' Td fully comprehend a persop's vocational* life, the whole ^cycle . 
♦ must be observed (p. 120). 

Crites (1969) pointed out that: 

despite the cogency of the career pattern as both a theoretical and 
' • criterion variable during the years of the work life, few stu'dies 
have '^een conducted on ways of defining and quantifying it since 
Miller and Form's work in the early 1950's (p. 591). 

Career Pattern System and Research^ 

Super's (1957) proposed system for designating women' s'career patterns 
wds the most fully explicated systenj located in the literature. He reported 
that research with men identified four career patterns: stable, conventional, 
unstable, and multiple-trial. In the same publication, Super offered the 
following system of women's career patterns: 

1. The stable homemaking career pattern—no work experience. 



The conventional career pattern — work experience priar to 
marriage, then full-time homemaking. 



3. The stable working career pattei^n — the single woman who 
continues tc work full-time. 

4. The double-track career pattern — the married woman who 
continues to work full-time. 

5. The interrupted career pattern — sequence of Working, home- 
making for a period of years, then working while homemaking. 

6. The unstable career pattern — in and out of the labor market 
at frequent intervals. 

7. The multiple-trial career pattern--a succession of unrelated 
jobs. 

, Unfortunately, as Bernard (1971) points out, the proportion of women who 'can 
be classified according to the several patterns, eithet at any given moment 
or over the Life span, is not known. 

Mulvey (1963) attempted to apply Super's suggested system of career pat- 
terns for women. However, she dropped the seventh proposed pattern (the 
mult iple-trial) and added two categories: the delayed work experience, where 
the first work experience follows an extended period of homemaking, and the 
family affiliated pattern, in which aft^r marriage', ^the woman works for her- . 
0 spouse . * V 

Mnlvey Usedj:hc career pattern fra:mework to study 475 women who had 
graduated twenty to twenty-^seven years previously from the public high schooli 
^f Providence, Rhode Island. She found that one-third of her sample fell in- 
to the^stabie homemaking and conventional "pattern^, but suggested that the 
work' role is more central to woman's existence and more internalized than • 
many writers would contend. Level of education and level of aspiration were 
the most impoirtanf determinants of career pattern. The career patterns were 
closely related to the milestones of the Tife developmental cycle, i.e., 
marriage, children. ^ , ^ 

In the decade since the, Mulvey study was conducted, many changes have 
occurred in women's participation ih the labor force. More and more women * 
are returning to work when their children leave home or when they enter 
school (Women's Bureau, 1972). Changes underway as a result of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the movements towaril women ' s liberation and women's 
rights may be leading to changes in the work force. 



Career Development Research 



According to Holland and Whitney (1969), the elements of career develop- 
ment are vocational theory, vocational choice,* and work' history . In addi- 
tion, they indicated that studies which focus on determinants, predictions,* 
and classifications of vocational behavior and patterns of vocational pref- 
erences for various intervals of time comprise the research which is rele- 
vant to career development. The following d*iscussion was organized around 
(1) vocational theory, (2) vocational choice, and (3) worX history. 

Vocational Theory . Although Osipow (1969) indicated that *\nost of the 
masculine-based tests and theories fail to really provide a yseful vehicle 
for the understanding of the career development of women (p. 247), " some 
information is available in the literature. The Mulvey (1^63) study cited 
above attempted to apply Super's theory to the career development of a group 
of high school graduates. 

Kriger (1972) redefined Loe's (1957) personality theory of career choice 
to account for women's career development. She studied the careers of sixty- 
six women (twenty-two homemakers, twenty-two .career women in female-dominated 
occupations, and twenty-two careet women in male-dominated occupations) who 
were college graduates, married, living wlth^helr husbands, mothers of at 
least one child, and middle-class. Shfe interpreted .her results as supporting 
the contention that the primary , vocational decision for these women was the 
decision between "working" and "riot working," with the choice of a specific 
occupational area a secondary choice. The decision to have a career was seen 
as a functiofi'of the child-rearing mode of the parents of. the person choosing 
the career (Roe's theoretical position relating early experiences that lead 
people to move toward or away from people to specific occupational choice),. 
i;/hire tlTe particula^r field of bccu-pation and the level witMn it that a woman 
chooses to pursue was seen as a function of her level of achievement motiva- 
tion. 

Holland and Whitr y (1968) used Holland's (1966) career typology to 
study the stability of vocational choice of college men and women. They 
found that over a period of eight to twelve months, 84 percent of the women's ^ 
successive occupational choices were in the same major occupational class, 
while 69 percent of the men's choices were in the same major class. Possible 
interpretations of these results are that \tfomen are more vocationally mature 
at the college freshman leVel or that women perceive fewer options open to 
them and so make fewer changes among the limited number of choices available. 

Wolf son (1972) studied Zytowski's (1969) postulate that womet^'s vocation-' 
ai patterns may be distinguished in terms of three levels,- derived from the 
combination of entry age(s), span, and degree of participation forming an 
ordinal scale of vocational patterns. The sample consisted of 306 college 
women who were studied twenty-five years after being in school. Vocational 
patterns were not predictable from information known about a student when 
she was a college . freshman, but were predictable from dat«? collected five years 
later. Variables related to education and marriage were the most powerful 



predictors of vocational patterns. Husband's income, number of children, age 
of youngest child, and satisfact'ion with marriage *al so discriminated among 
vocational pat^tern groups. 

tfV'ocational Choice . As pointed out above (Osipow, 1968), it is more appro- 
priate to think of a series of occupational choices rather than a single de- 
cision occurring in adolescence. Herr and Cramer (1972) indicate that expec- 
tations and stereotypes appear to influence vocational decision-niiaking and 
that information that young people (both men and women) have regarding occupa- 
tions is likely to be indirect and stereocypic. The research discussed below 
relates to vocational aspirations and expectations prior to entering the work 
force. 

Stuijies with, secondary .students have indicated the following. Lever and 

Kuviesky (1969) found that 7,775 black and white high school sophomores as- 
pired to and expected to achieve high level occupatiop,s regardless of color, 
sex, or socioeconomic level. Former (1970) found that AO percent of the 
stated occupational preferences (classified into four cate^orie^) of AGO 
junior and senior high school girls could be predicted using only intelli- 
gence test scores. Rezler (1967) found that pioneers (thirty-three high 
school girls expressing vocational choices in medicine, mathematics, and 
science) could be differentiated from traditionals (thirty-three high school 
girls expressing vocational choices im nursing and elementary teaching) on 
measures of interest, personality, and academic ability. 

Several studies which looked at the vocati Hial choices of college women 
were located. Harmon X1971) faund that college women had considered a very 
jrestricted range of Qccupations during adolescence. Elton and Rose .,(19670 
found that intellectual and personality differences were relatedto vocational 
choices. 

Studies of traditional versus non-traditional vocational choice^:, indi-^. 
cated the following. Tangri (1970) studied the occupational choices of 200 
college women. She found that Role-Innovators (those whose choiQes were'of 
occupations ^ow dominated by men) aspired to a higher level of accomplishment 
in their' field than Traditional choosers. They also expressed greater commit- 
ment to their vocations. She found that Traditional^ tended more than Kole- 
Innovatjors to displace their achievement concerns on to the future husbands. 
In a study of single women students in professional schools, Levine (1969) 
found a similar situation. Almost all women students in law and medicine 
(occupations now dominated by men) did not plan any withdrawal from the labor 
farce, while the majority of tfiose students in nursing and teaching planned 
to withdraw from the labor force when they had young children to care for. 
In addition, the women in nursing and teaching planned tc devote time and 
•energy in the future to marriage perhaps in reaction to their feelings that \ 

they were treate*d as -members of low status groups within the universit-y. 

\ 

V t 

Studies of career saliency (importance to the person of his/her career) 
indicated the following. Masih (1967) fouqd that men college students (N«68) , 
significantly more frequently than women college students (N«118) vera high 



on career salienc;y. However, those women who showed high career saliency 
showed a career motivational pattern as high as that for men in this category. 
In contrast, low career salient women indicated a considerably greater lack 
of career motivation than the low saliency group of men. Alraquist (1969) 
studied the occupational choices of one class in a woman's college of a medium- 
sized university over the four years of their college experience. She found 
support for an enrichment hypothesis, with broader learnihg experiences lead-* 
ing to a less stereotyped version of the female role in which work in a high 
level career was a significant part. Career - salient atypical choosers Cwomen 
who wanted to enter oc<!:upations in which ovej?^ 70 percent of the workers were 
male) had more work experience and more varied work experience reldted to 
their ultimate career choices than did non-career salient^ typical choosers* 
Their mothers more often had a ccnci^rent history of working, and their college 
professors and people in the occupation had influenced and persuaded tViem to 
pursue an important career. , 

A study of socialization and career orientation among black (N=26) and 
white (N»45) college freshmen women was reported by Turner (1972). She found 
that blacks were far likelier than whites to expect full-time paid employment^, 
with 54 percent of the blacks, but only 16 percent of th^. whites reporting 
such expectations, while 53 percent "of whites and 21 percent of blacks ex- 
pected to be homemdk'ers, working for pay, if at all, ^only ^before children were 
born or after they had grown. There was no differentiation of these expecta- 
tions by socioeconomic status. 

Rossi (1965) reported that, of 3,500 v^men college graduates of the class 
of 1961, one-fifth had no career goals other th^n homemaking. Not quite half 
reported long-range career goals in traditional fields in which women predom- 
inate. Qnly seven percept were pioneers with* long-range career goals in 
predominantly masculine fields. 

A number of , follow-up studies on women college students have been re- 
ported. Harmon -(1970)^ studied the career commitment of 169 women^ten .to 
fourteen years after college entrtfnce. .Differe»ces between the ,"5^areef^comi- 
mitted" and "non-coiqmitted" groups were found, but none of them offered a ^ 
basis for predicting 'car e^ij^ commitment bef(5re women beg.in programs of higher 
education. * ^ * 

Watl^y and Kaplan <197l) reported a follow-up study in 1965 of 883 womei. 
who had won National Merit "Scholarships during the years 1956-1960. They 
found. that 85 percent of the women said that they Jef initely^planned on hav- 
ing a.;Gareer._ Thos^ seekirtg. an immediate care^kr scored higher on scholastic 
ability tests than those who either planned no career or whp planned to delay 
working. Many more women, regardless of their plans, expressed sex discrim- 
ination problems than expressed other problems that interfered with ifiaking 
and iniplementing theiir plans. 

The topic of home-caree/ conflicts has been^ subjected to study. Gray* 
Shellberg, Villareal, and Stone (1972) found that men and women, college stu- 
dents and adults, expected women to subordinate their interests to those of a 



fiance or husbaid. Responses reflected strong 3ocietai expectations that 5* 
woman shall be supportive of a man" and not seek sel^f -expression through a 
career. 

Farmer and Bohn (1970) studied the level cf career interest in women and 
the relationship to home-career conflict reduc tion. They designated six 
scales of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for^Women as Car e*er ^scales and--^ 
eight as Home scales. They found that scores on Career scales were increased 
and scores on Home scales were dec reased. when fifty working wcmen (twenty- 
five married, twenty-five single) were instructed to respond as though men 
liked intelligent women, man and women were promoted equally in business and 
the prpfessiohs, and raisings family well was very^ possible for a career 
woma^. Whether the responding woman was married or single did not affect the 
resppnses. The authors concluded that the level of vocational interest in 
women, irrespective of their marital status, would be raised if home-career 
conflict were teduc^d. * ^ ^ 

Work History . Factors thought to influence the labor force participation 
of women' have^ been grouped by Bowen and Finegan (1969) into four categories: 
(1) attitudes toward Mjorky (2) expected rata of earnings in the labor market; 
'(3) the implicit value to the family ot noH-Jabor marlcet activity; and (4) 
tihe family 's" financial and humap resources. Kreps (1971) summarized the vari- 
ables related to female l^bor^ojrce participation into the following three 
categories; (1) age; (2) educational attainment; and (3) husband's income. 
The Shea^ Spitz, and Zeller (1970) report indicated that marital status, ages 
of children", educational attainment, color, and attitudes toward home and work 
were important determinants of labor force participatioT^. 

Astin and Myint (i971) found that educational atta^^Ament and marital- 
familial 'status best pvredicted whether young women (age twenty-three) would 
choose 'to pursue careers in the sciences, professions, and teaching, or to 
be housewives and office workers. Mulvey (1963) found that, for a group of 
l^hode Island women in their eaifly forties, the most important determinants 
of career patterns wereMevel of education and level of aspirations. 
, ' 

Astin ^1969) studied 1,657 women wHo earned their doctorates in the 
United 'States durifig 1957 and 1958^ (8^ percent ^bf the total group). She 
found that 91 percent of them were in the labor force and 81 percent were 
working full time. Women who interrupted their careers did so because of 
childbearing and childrear ing ; the median length of time for such interrup- 
tions was fourteen montfhs. Over half J:he women doctprates had been or were 
still married at the *time of the survey; the married women doctorates had 
fewer children than women in the general population. 

Summary' , * * * ^ 

In summarizing the information available on woman's career patterns and^ 
women's career dev lo^ment, j:hree points sfand out. Much of the information 
available is on women with at least some college education, and as Kievit 
(1972) pointed out, more study is needed of women who do not fall into this' 
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category. A secqnd point is that much of the available information on women's 
careers is in terms of aspirations and expectations ^of students, rather than 
accoipfHrlshinents of workers. A third point is the limited amount of informa- 
tion available on the career patterns that specific women have followed. 

Objectives of the Study 

This study was designed to provide information on the career patterns of 
a national sample of women, both white and black, ages thirty to forty-four, 
to the point in their lives when the data were collected. The information 
includes (1) the proportion of women who can be classified into each career 
pattern iiv the system(s) and (2) the relationships of carefcr development vari- 
ables to the career patterns. 




METHODS AND PROCEDURES 

The data for this study were obtained from the data bank of a longitu- 
dinal^ study on labor market experience that is being conducted by the Center 
for Human Resource Research, «:HRR) , The Ohio State University, under a con-^ 
tract with the United State? Department of Labor. Herbert S. Parnes is the 
director of the project. 

Population, Sample, Procedures for Sampling 

The CHRR is studying the labor market experience of four subsets" of the 
United States population: men forl:y-five to fifty-nine yeara^of age, women 
thirty to forty-four years of age, and young men and women fourteen to twenty- 
\ four years of age. For each of the four population groups, a national prob- 
ability sample of, the non-institutional civilian population was drawn by the 
Bureau of Census/from the 235 areas that constituted the primary sampling 
units in the ext)^fimental Monthly Labor Survey conducted between early 1964 
and late 1966 (Shea, Spitz, ^and Ze^ler, 1970; Shea, Roderick, Zeller, and ^ 
Kohen, 1971). Each of the four sets of data has a sample of approximately 
5,000 persons. 

The present study used the data from 4,996 women in the thirty to forty- 
four year old data set. Black wottien were deliberately oversampled (in terms 
of the percentage of the total population) in order to provide large enough^ ^ 
groups for black-white comparisons in the CHRR studies. The sample con- 
tained, 3,606 white and 1,390 black women. If estimates of population para- 
meters (blaclc and white) were desired, as in Shea, Spitz, and Zeller (1970), 
a weighting procedure would take into account the non-proportional sampling 
procedure. Since total population estimates were not the^objective of this 
study, all calculations were done separately for blacks and whites. Thus a 
weighting procedure was not used. 



" " ... Data and Insn -t^NTATioN 

IntetvlewS were conducted by members of the Bureau of tne Census staff 
with each of the women in the sample in" 1967. All interview 'information was 
recorded on a "$iirvey of Work Experience'* f^^rm which covered the following 
topics: current labor force status; work experience in 1966 and before 1966; 
attitudes toward work and toward women's roles; marital and family history^ 
health; education and traijnirig^ and assets and income. Data from the inter- 
view were used to determine career patterns and to look at relationships 
between career development variables and career pattern^ as discussed below. 
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After publishing this study in January, 1974 as Research and Development 
Series No. 9'5, The Center staff was ma<te aware of a coding, error in the data 
which affected the determination of career patterns, therefore necessitating 
this revision. 

• 

Career Patterns 

A^ter two attempts to implement a career ^ pattern system ended in an in- 
complete analysis, it was decided that more information about the work inten- 
sity between milestones (leaving school, marriage, and first child) was 
needed. This information, with the added condition that the Super (1957) 
pattern system could be derived by combining categories, provided the classifi 
cation systems reported below with both empirical and theoretical roots. 

Work Intensity 

Ine distribution of percent of time spent in th^ labor force between 
milestones was graphed for two periods: ^between leaving school and present., 
and between first child and present. Similar distributions were tabled fur 
the period between school and marriage and between marriage and first child. 
The percent of time spent in the labor force was calculated bv dividing the 
number of years a, woman*' worked at least six months or more by the total num- 
ber of years within thats period and multiplying by 100. Thus, if a woman 
worked at least six months or more each year for six years out of a possible 
eight years between leaving school and her first marriage, she would have c. 
value of (^/8) x 100 or 75 percent on this variable. In .the graphs, the 
abscissa is the percent of time employed during the period, and the ordinate 
is the proportion of women in the sample falling into each percentage cate- 
gory. 

A procedure in calculating these graphs may have underrepresented the 
extreme lower end (0-10 ^rcentj of^the dj^stj-ibutions. This occurred be-,- 
cause, if the data were recorded as missing or not appropriate, -the -women 
were not included in the calculations. 

There were two possible ways in which data could be missing from the 
sample. In the first case where data was missing, the woman had responded 
earlier that she had never worked and therefore was not questioned as to the 
length of time she worked between any given milestone. In the second case, 
the woman being- interviewed may not have responded to questions concerning 
labor force experience, or the data may have been lost in the transition from 
questionnaires to data bank. The data massing in these cases could have re- 
sulted in data not being available for a working woman. No attempt was made 
to distinguish between those women who never worked and those who did not 
have data recorded. It is known, however, that over 200 women responded 
that they had never worked and therefore would fall in the formet category. 
The result of this procedure in graphing work intensity may be that the 
extreme lower end (0-10 percent) of the distribution may be underrepresented. 
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.Figure 1 presents the distribution of women, by color, falling in each 
work intensity category for the period between school and present (total 
possible employment period). The overall picture from the distribution is 
that the majority of women (black or whita) worked less than half the total 
possible time. Although the same proportion of black women (.17) and white 
women (.17) appeared in the no or very little work experience category (0- 
10) percent), a greater concentration of black women worked 50 percent or ^ 
moro of the time since leaving school (.53 to .36). In order to determine 
during whix:h periods in their lives the women who had worked were employed 
and where the differences between black and white women occurred, a further 
work intensity breakdown by milestones was performed.. 

The analys4.s performed on the work intensity between leaving school and 
the first marriage is presented in Table 1. Only women who were ever mar- 
ried (4,173) were included in the calculations; this included women who were 
widowed, divorced, separated from husband, anS/or remarried. Note that black 
women worked less thaa white women in the periqd between sQhool and marriage, 
although the average length of time, approximately three years, between leav- 
ing school and marriage was the same fof both black and white women. The 
average age for leaving school was sixteen for blacks and seventeen for white 

* 

Table 1 also presents the work intensity distribution between the mile- 
stones of marriage and first 'child. Women vho were' not married and those 
married without childfsn were excluded, leaving 1,861 women for whom data 
were reported. The mean elapsed time for this period Was two years for the 
white sample and a year and a half forN^he black sample. A stiialler propor- 
tion of women worked during this period than- before marriage; 21 percent of 
the black women did not work during this period, compared with 18 percent of 
the white women. 

The wotk intensity from first child to present is presented in Figure 2. 
The average length of this time period is sixteen years with 3,433 women in- 
cluded in this graph. (This group includes a number of single women who had 
responsibility for a t^iid and a number of women who reported data for thi$ 
period but not for the period between marriage and child.) It is seen that 
the black women contributed a greater percent of their lives to the work 
force during this period than the white women. Of the white women, 29 per- 
cent worked less than-l^^rcent of this time. The impression that emerges,, 
for this period (1951-1967) is that of a woman who dropped out of the labor 
force after the birth of Tier first childT While this was the case for -many 
white women, the opposite was true j^f many black women. This was the period 
in their lives when many first entered the work force. 

Career Pattern Classification Technique 

The classification .echnique, detailed below, established the following 
general mutually exclusive groups. (See Figure 3 for a tree description o£ 
these groups.) Super's six category system could be derived 'from the new 
schema with little difficulty. 



Figure 1 

Distribution of Work Intensity by Color for Period Between School and Present 
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Table 1 ^ 

Proportion of Women in Each Work Intensity 
Category by Color for Periods Between 
School and Marriage and Marriage and First Child 



Period Between b:ihool and Mafrlage 



White 
N-3046 

Black 
N-llf? 



Did Not Work 
(0-10<) 



Some Work 
(10-99%) 



Continuous Work 

■ (100%) • 



.299 



.482 



.120 



.154 , 



.58(J 



.365 



TOTAL 



1.00 



1.00 



White 
N-1574 

Black 
N-287 



Period Between Marriage and First Child 



P 

*ld Not -Work 
0-10%) 



.176 
.216 



Some Work 
(10-99%) 



.288 



.209 



Continuous Work 
(100%) 



,536 



.575, 



TOTAL 



1.00 
l-.OO ' 



h , 



14 

26 



* Figure 2 

Distribution of Work Intensity by Color for Period Between first Child and Present* 
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Figure 3. 

Tree Diagram Showing Breakdown into Major Groups 
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Group 1 consisted ot- all women who worked continuously for the time 
^ period since leaving school to the time when the data were collected. The/ 
definic^^on of continuous work experience was &pecifieJ as an 80 percent popj 
tribution. This decision was influenced both by the distribution of women ^ 
in the groups and/the desire to have a stringent, but not absolute, crite-*-"" 
rion for "continuous working." The 80 percent cut-off for "continuous work- 
ing" may be seen as too stringent a criterifin, especially for a married woman 
with children. However, with the work intensity variable used, where working 
i six months or more pf the year classified a woman as having worked that yea^ , 
it would be possible for a woman to be out of work for almost a full year and 
still be considered as continuously workiag. With this established, it is 
seen that the criterion is not as stringent as it fii^st may have appearecf. 

The second general grouping (Group 2) consisted of women who were cur- 
rently working and who did not fall into the career work pattern (Group 1). 
In terms of criteria, the women were either currently employed or had worked 
^ome significant portion af the time since the last milestone. The second 
part of this criterion was needed so that women who -vere tenpdrarily ^unem- 
ployed would be included in this group. As with the definition of "continu- 
, - pus working" in Group 1, the definition of what was meant by "significant 
contribxition" was specified as aq 80 percent contribution to thk work force 
since the last milestone. 

^ The^Lhird major group is the not continuously ot currently working group. 
This group contained all women nat'-falling into Groups 1 and 2. The woman 
in this group may have worked .until her last milestone (in many cases this 
was her first child after marriage), but from that point on worked only 
sporadically or not at all. 

The three major groups established, a further breakdown of career pat- 
terns within groups. was done by classifying women by milestones (first mar- 
riage and first child) and work force participation between milestones . 
The size of the group and the logical relation to other patterns were also 
considerations. 

The first major group to be partitioned was Group 1. It was assumed 
that these women worked during all periods between the milestones of -marriage 
and children and, therefore, the breakdown occurred only by milestones — that 
is, whether the woman was* ever^ married or ever had children. The final divi- 
sions of patterns within this group are shown in Figure 4. 
> 

The slcond major group-consisted mainly of women currently employed and 
I a few (eight) who were currently unemployed but who had made a "significant 

contribution" to' the work force by working six months or more per year dur- 
ing at least 80 pe'rcent of the years since the last milestone. The break- 
down into patterns was similar to the' Group 1 breakdown except fehe patterns 
were further broken down by whether or not the woman contributed to tffe labor 
force between milestones. The amount needed for a "contribution" between 
milestones was 80 percent of time In the work force. This value (80 pet^cent) 
wa£| chosen in order to be consistent with the preceding choice of qut-off 
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GROUP 1 



Figure 4 

Tree Diagram Showing Derivations of Career Patterns from 3 Major Groups 
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points. Table 1, the distribution of work intensity between school and mar- 
riage and between marriage and child, showed that the effect would be slight 
if this value were set anywhere between 10 percent ^ 99.9 percent. The 
number of women in this group who were unmarried with children was small 
(two whites and tv/elve blacks, none having worked before having children), 
so these women were placed in similar patterns with the married women, the 
L justification being that they had the same responsibilities for the child as 
the married women with children. The final' construction of patterns is 
given in Figure 4. 

The third group, the group not currently employed and with no signifi- 
cant contribution to the labor force after their last milestone, was broken 
down into patterns similar to the second group. The number of unmarried 
women with children was, also quite small in this group (six whites and one 
black). None of tnose women had worked before acquiring the child and were 
placed with married women who had not worked prior to acquiring a child. A 
justification similar to that for Group 2 was made with this group. 



Descriptiotfof Work. Intensity Groups and Patterns 

Group 1 This group of patterns has in common a contribution to the 
work force of 80 percent or more of the years since leaving 
school. 

Pattern 1.1 Married with children 
Pattern 1.2 Married without chi^ldren 
Pattern 1.3 Unmarried without children 



Group 2 Tuis group consisted of women who did not fall into Group 1 
but weure currently employed or had been en^^loyed 80 percent 
or more of the time since the last milestone, either school 
marriage, or child. 

Pattern 2.1 Married with children— worked 80 percent 
or more of %\ie^ periods between school and 
marriage and child. 
Pattern 2.2 Married with children— worked 80 percent 
or more between school and marriage, but 
did not work 80 percent or more of the 
time between marriage and child. 
Pattern 2.3 Married with children, did not work the 
' 80 percent criterion before marriage, 

\ but worked 80 percent or more between 
> marriage^ and child. 
Pattern 2.4 \ Married with children, worked less than 
\80 percent of the time between periods 
, \of school to marriage and marriage to 

thild. 
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Pattern 2.5 Married without childrerv 
Pattern 2.6 Unmarried 



Troup 3 This group of patterns consisted of women who did not fall 
into either of the other two groups. That is, they were 
employed less than 80 percent of the time since school, not 
currently employed, and were employed less than 80 percent 
of the time since* the last milestone. Patterns within this 
group are similar to those of Group 2. 

Pattern 3.1 Similar to 2.1 

Pattern 3.2 Similar td 2.2 

Pattern 3.3 Similar to 2.3 

Pattern 3.4 Similar to 2.4 

Pattern 3.5 Similar to 2.5 , 

Pattexfn 3.6 Similar to 2.6 

Super's (1957) Classification Schema 

The fifteen patterns previously derived in many ca^es did not have a 
direct correspondence to Super's (1957) hypothesized patterns , sa the fol- 
lowing mapping was performed to construct six of Super's career patterns, 
me seventh Super career pattern, the multiple-trial career, was dropped be- 
cause' of potential overlap with other patterns. The description of the pat-i 
terns are from Super (1957). > 

1. The stable homemaking career pattern. This category included all 
women who marry while in or very shortly after leaving school or 
college having no significant work experience. This pattern was 
constructed by including all women who fell in pattern 3.4 (mar- 
ried, with children^ no significant work experience before marriaige 
or between marriage and first child) of the previous pattern break- 
down. Added to this group were women falling into pattern 3.5 
(married, no children) and working less than 80 percent of the 
time before marriage. These, women had no significant work experi- 

^ence. 

2. The conventional career pattern. In this pattern of working fol- 
lowed by homemaking, the young woman leaving school or college goes 
to work for a period of several months or several years. She worked 
in an occupation which is open to her without training beyond that 

N which she obtained in her general education or in brief professional 
^ education substituted for general education, or in some relatively 
' brief post-high school or post-collegiate educatibn. Clerical work, 
teaching, nursing, occupational therapy, and secretarial work il- 
lustrate these types of occupations. They are generally viewed 
as stopgaps, but may first be thought of as life careers, with suti- 
sequent change of aspirations. They are often valuable as an oppor- 
tunity for developing independence and a sense of being a person in 
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one's own right. Marrying after this relatively brief work experi- 
ence, the young woman becomes a full-time homemaker. This pattern 
was derived by combining all women in- patterns 3.1, 3.2, and 3.3, 
along with those in pattern 3.5 who worked more than 80 percent of 
the time before marriage. This group had work experience prior to 
marriage and/or child, then full-time homemaking. 

3. The stable working career pattern. The sequence in this type of 
career pattern is one of entering the work force on leaving school, 
college, or professional school and embarking upon a career that 
becomes the woman's life work. She may perceive it as a life ^career 
from the start or "she may at first view her working career as a 

K preliminary to marriage, or a working career to resume after a 
period of full-time homemaking. This perception of working as a 
preliminary to marriage changes to a perception of working as the 
life career. This pattern corresponded diractly to pattern 1.3 
and consisted o€ single women Who worked continuously. 

4. The double-track career pattern. This is the pattern of the woman 
who goes to work after completing her education, marries, and con- 
tinues with a double career of working and homemaking. She may 
take occasional time out for childbearing. The pattern may be most 
common near the upper and lower ends of the occupational scale, 
among women physicians . and scientists, and among women domestics, 
pres^umably because the challenge of the work, or the income it 
produces, is important ta the woman in question. The double-track 
career pattern included career patterns 1,1 and 1.2. These were 
married women, with and without children, who continued to work 
full time. 

5. The interrupted career pattern. Here the sequence is one of work- 
ing^ fbll-time homemaking, followed by working while, dr instead of, 
homeinaking. The young woman works for some time» then marries, and 
then. When her children are old enough for her to leave them, when 
financial needs — including those resulting from being Widowed or 
divorced — or iaterest in, working become dominant, she returns to 
work. If she has children, the age at which she 4?cides they can 

be left may depend upon her socioeconomic status: the higher the 
--level of the family, the older and more independent the chilidren 
must be before the mother may believe she may leave the home for 
work. The work to which the married woman returns may be that of 
her original working career, or it may be different: which it is 
depends upon what she has done with her training and experience 
during the full-time homemaking period* her interest in and ability 
, to obtain refresher training, new interests that may have developed 
while a homemaker, retraining possibilities, and local manpower 
needs and requirements. By^definition this career pattern requires 
the, woman to have been married and to have had her employment career 
broken by either marriage, children, or both. In this respect, 
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patterns 2.1, 2.2, and 2.3 are similar to this pattern. Also, the 
women in pattern 2.5 fall into this category if they had worked a 
significant amount before marriage. The women were grouped to form 
this career pattern. 

6. The unstable career pattern. For women this type of career pattern 
consists of .working, homemaking, working again, returning to ful]- 
time homemaking, etc. It results most often from irregular economic 
pressures that make extra earnings necessary despite homemaking pre- 
ferences or needs, or from poor health necessitating giving up em- 
ployment, or from a combination of these. This pattern includes 
all women in patterns 2.4, 2.6, 3.6, and* 2.5 with less than 80 per- 
cent work experience before marriage. These women are either single 
with less than a tdtal significant contribution to the labor force 
or married with a significant contribution only after a child or 
after marriage if there were no children. 

Career Development Variables ^ . « 

As pointed out earlier, a wide range of variables has been found to be 
linked to the career development of women. Among these variables are educa- 
tional attainment, intellectual differences, interests, level of aspirations, 
role models, career saliency, age, socioeconomic status, marital status, 
family income, and attitudes toward work. Each study did not look at all 
the variables mentioned, so that no comprehensive picture dr theory of women's 
career development h^s yet^eraerged, " ^ 

For this study, also, the career development variables selected were 
limited to those available in the data bank. Thus, not all the variables 
that may be linked to woman's career development were available for study. 
Of the information available, tweaty-one variAbl«s were selected to be 
examined in relationship to the career patterns. The variables selected 
were ones that had shown promise in previous studies and are described below. 

Educatio n. ^ This variable consisted of the number of years of formal 
education the woman had achieved. Grade school, high school, technical 
school, and graduate school contributed to this total. The range af years 
of education wa$ from one to eighteen. 

^ ( . . 

Relative Desirability 5f Occupational' Assignment . As pointed out by 
Shea, Spitz, and Zeller (1970, pp. 245-248), the conqept of socioeconomic 
status is usually : associated with the role of adult men. -Additionally, the 
Duncan Indent, a measure of socioeconomic/ stat us ,^ ranging from one to 99, was 
developed on male data. However, because the Duncan Index provides a good 
measure of the vertical position of the/occupations of bjoth men and women ^ 
based on income ^d education, Shea^ Sp^itz, and Zeller fej.t that it could 
be used as a meas'ure of the relative desirability or attractiveness of oc- 
cupational assignments.* ' A 

■ / 

/ 
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In the Duncan Index, low prestige occupations have low scale numbers and 
high prestige occupations have high scale numbers. Some examples of this 
index are: 
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Retail sales workers ^ = 


22 




Practical nurses 


21 




Textile factory workers 


17 




Cosmetologists . 


16 




Waiters and waitresses 


15 




Laundry and dry cleaning 


13 




Hospital attendants 


11 




Kitchen workers 


10 




Charwomen and cleaners 


07 




Private household workers 



Two variables were selected: the Duncan Index for the woman's current 
job, or if not currently employed,' the last job at wKich the woman had 
worked; and the Duncan Index for the job held since the birth of the first 
child. In many cases this may .have been the same job. 

Age at Milestones > This gtoup of variables contained information on 
the ages at which each woman achieved the various milestones in her I'^.fe. 
The milestones considered -in this study were leaving school, f5rst marriage, 
and birth o^ first child. Obviously, the age at first marriage or first 
child would not be recorded if the woman had never married or never had chil 
dren. * 

Proportion of Time in Labor Force . These variables were derived for 
this %tudy by taking the number of years a woman participated in the labor 
force six months or moxe and dividing by the total number of years between 
the various milestones. Thus, these variables contained information on the 
number of years each woman had been employed six months or more, either part 
time or full time, as a percent of the total number of years in that period. 
Four variables were studied: the porportion of time spent in the labor 
fo'rce -b£i:ween leaving school and present; between leaving school and first 
marriage; between first marriage and first child; and between first child 
and present. 

Income. Two variables were examined. The first, personal income, was 
the amount of money the woman earned herself. The second was the amount of 
family income. If the .woman wa$ single, the amounts were identical. If mar 
ried, the family incom* was equal to the woman's income plus her family's 
income . 
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J Family . These variables were related to the woman's family life. The 
first was the number of children the woman had ac^iuired. The number of years 
of formal education of the woman's husband (if married) aud father were 
examined as well as the Duncan Index ot the husband and the head of her house- 
hold when the woman was fifteen years old. These variables were scaled the 
same as similar variables for the women themselves. ^ 

Attitude . Four attitude items ^relaied to women's work ro^s were studiad. 
They were: the attitude toward a womaru working (1) if this is necessary for 
the livelihood of the family, (2) if the woman wants to work and her husband 
agrees, (3) if the woman wants to work and l^er husband disagrees, and (4) the 
perceived attitude of her husband toward, net employment other than housewife. 
The first three items were scaled from 1 tc 5, Where a response of 1 meant 
definitely not all right, 2 meant probably not all right, 3 meant no opinion, 
4 meant probably all right, and 5 meant definitely all right. The perceived 
attitude of husband toward wife's working was scaled from I to 5 where a re- 
sponse of 1 meant dislikes very much, 2 meant dislikes somewhat, 3 meant 
doeati't care either way, 4 meant likes somewhat, 5 meant likes very%uch. 

Analysis of Career Development Variables 

The data presented are means and standard deviations of the career de- 
velopment variables for each of the career patterns and Super's career i^at- 
terns. Correlational data, calculated by using all pair-wise complete data, 
are presented. No parametric statistical tests such as analysis of variance 
Were performed, but the reader is reminded that in samples of this size, 
small differences are statistically (but not always practically) significant. 

Sophfsticated statistical techniques were not used because of the dif- 
ficulty with ''missing" and "not appropriate" data. The "not appropriate" 
data resulted from questions that were predicated on the response given a 
previous question. For exkmple, women who responded that they had never 
married were not asked about the number of years of education of their hus- 
band. The "missing" data consisted of responses that were Aot recorded or 
where the information was not known or relfused by the respohdent. Table 2 
contains a tabulation of "missing" or "not appropriate" data for both black 
and white women for the selected variables. The ^ata marked with an asterisk 
(*) are clearly missing; the questions should nave been asked of every, woman 
in the sample. An Attempt was made to eliminate the "not appropriate" data 
from this "missing" data for the variables left unmarked, but this was not 
.always possible. It should be noted that some variables that may be con- ^ 
sidered "important" in models of career development (Sewell, Haller, and 
Ohlendorf, 1970; Blau and Duncan, 1967), those of f^tjj^r'^ education and 
measures of father's socioeconomic status, had a large proportion of missing 
data. Thus, such models were not considered in this analysis. 
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Table 2 

* 

' Incidence of "Missing'* and "Not Appropriate" Data 

Missing and Not 
Appropriate Data 

' ■ • ^9 WKite Black 
Variable [ (N-3606) (N-139Q) 



Years of formal ^education 


13* 


8* 


Duncan Index-current or last job 


167 


53 


X of time worked between school and .present 


386 


138 


% of time worked between school and nftrriage 


511 


251 


% of time worked between marriage «^and child 


1580 


810 


X of rime worked bet^^een first thild and present 


'1272 


291 


Total nuntoer of children ^ * 


0 


0 


Husband's education 


636 


'613 


Duncan index-'husband - 


590 


563 


Father's education 


114* 


66* 


Duncan index-head of household at 15 


338* 


172* 


Agerleft school . . 


209* 


101* 


Age-first marriage 


. 194 


135 


Age-first child 


391 


147 


Personal income - 


'■ 67* 


23* 


Total family income 


790* ' 

• 


223*. 


Attitude-work necessary - . ' 


" 10* 


4*- - 


Attitude-she wants to work and husband agrees 


11* 


6* 


Attitude-she wants to work and husb-and disagrees 


12* - 


4* 


Attitude-husband to wife working 


2266 


843 



*Pata should be available on all women (all data may be classified as mlssinf^) 
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Results and Implications- 

^Dat^f is' presented in this section , on the relationships of the career; 
patterns that we're derivefi in the previous section lo the career development 
variables of -education, relative desirability of occupational assignments age 
at milestones, number of children, income , family related variables; and atti- 
tudes toward women wor%ng. In some cases these relationships may be viewed 
as face validity for the derived career pattern system. A limited range of 
, implications have been drawn from these data bedause the variables selected 
for thfe original nanpower study did not provide a sufficiently broad range 
of information on variables related to career development (e.g., intellectual 
differences, interests, role models) to more completely specify ^he useful- 
ness of tfhe career patterns. 

This section is presented in two parts; the first dealing with the career 
pattern system outlined on pages* 12-20 ^Figure 4), the second dealing with 
the system derived from Super (1957). ^No farmal comparisfon between the two 
systerab' is pre"sented; both may^ prove more or less useful depending upQn the 
situation in whi6h' the^ are used. The purpose here .was to' present some base- 
line data on the career patterns of women and infordS'tion on some of the fac- 
tors that may have influenced the, type^of pattern followed by the women in 
each group. 

Career Patterns and Groups 

The sample of 4,472 women was divided into three major groups and fifteen 
patterns as outlined in the previous section. Analysis was performed for 
black and white women separately as the skii^>le sizes were not proportional to 
representation in tl\^ total national pc^pulatioO. 

Color Differences 

The fact that black women have been historically disadvantaged is docu- 
mented elsewhere (Lerfier, 1972, Women/s Bureau, 1969.) and it is not che pur- 
pose to present such fac* " here. While there were^ important s;Lmilarities in 
the career patterns of whites -and blacks, there were also dffferences. As 
shown in Table 3', the proportions ot white women and black women in each oT 
the career gi;pups show a great deal moire labor force participation for th^e^ 
.black women. This may reflect societal disapprova' of-vbmen in the dominant 
culture working outside the home (see Chafe, 1972, for the debate on "woman's 
place"). It may reflept the lower average income of the black man as com- 
pared to the white man (Women's Bureau, 1969). 
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Tables 



Distribution of Women in Car—r Groupt and Patternt 





WH5TE 


BLACK 


* 

* 

Career Group 1 (Continuous work experience) 

Pattern 1.1 (Married, children) ^ 
Pattern 1.2 (Married, no children) 
Pattern t.3 (Single) 


582 18.1 

^ 328 10.2 
126 3.5 
128 V 4.0 


N_ %_ 

370 29.5 

278 22.2 
45 3.6 
47 3.8 
- i,— 


Career Group 2 (Currently employed, but not 
continuously employed) 

Pattern Z.i i Married, cniiaren, i^rKSo Deiore 

marriage, v^rked before children) 
Pattern 2.2 (Married, cnildren, worked before 

manriage, did not work h^ore children) 
Pattern 2.3 (Married, children, did not work 

before marriage, 'Worked before children)* 
Pattern 2.4 (Married, children, did not work 

before marriage, did not work before children)* 
Pattern 2.5 (Married, nochiklren) 
Pattern Z6 (Single, no children) 


• 

1040 ■ 32.3 

206 6.4 

29& 9.2 

86 2.7 

399 12.4 
35 1.1 
19 0.6 


468 37.4 

23 1.8 

' 81 . 6.5 

21 1.7 

297 23.7 
26 2.1 
20 1.6 


Career Group 3 (Not currently working, no - 
significant work experience since last milestone) 

Pattern 3.1 (Married, children, worked before 

marriage, worked before children) 
Pattern 3.2 (Married, children, worked before 

marriage, did not work before children) 
R.ttern 3.3 (Married, children, did not work 

before marriage, worked before children) * 
Pattem 3.4 (Married, children, did not work 

before marriage, did not work before children^* 
Pattern 3.5 (Married, no children) 
Pattem 3.6 (Single, no diildren) 

TOTAL ^ 


1598 49.6 

273 8.5 

525 16.3 

92 2.9 

639 19.8 
* 47 1.5 
22 0.7 

3220 lOO.r 


414 33.1 

21 1.7 
88 7.0 

15 1.2 

242 19.3 

16 1.3 
32 2.6 

J 252 100.0 



* Includes small number of single women with children. 




In attempting to more specifically locate the proportional differences 
of white women and T^lack women in the career patterns, it can be seen that, 
of the patterns that contained more than one-fifth of the women of either 
color group, tv^o fell in Group 3 for the white women and one each fell in 
Group 3 and in Group 2 for the black women. Over one- fourth of the black 
«</omen wer^ in this^last career pattern that included all women who had not 
worke regularly prior to marriage and children but did so after the birth of 
the first child. 

For the v^hite women, Pattern 1.1 (married, children, continuous work » 
experience) contained over 18 percent of the sample; for the black women, 
over 29 percent of the sample was ' ^ uded In this pattern. These propor- 
tion differences further point up »p large involvement with the labor force* 
' ' the black women, especially those .omen who have children. 

Age Differences 

For the ages represented in this sample (thirty to forty-four), there 
were no differences in the percentages which fell into the career groups, but 
this may not have been the case if a wider span of age had been considered. 
For example, if younger women had been Included in the sample, more women 
may have appeared in Career Group 1, while if more older women had been in- 
cluded there may have been a movement of women from Group 3 into Group 2 as 
children enter school or leave home. Because no differences were found, .it 
was assumed that the sample was relatively homogeneous over the age span at 
which the women were interviewed; the variabl^ of present or current age does 
not enter into any of the further discussions. 

Career Development Variables 

Each variable is discussed in terms of ♦■he t^ ^ai sample, the career 
groups, and the career patterns separately for each color group. The number 
of oaien th..*t fell into some of the patterns is small, as low as eight women 
in pattern 2.6 for blacks, so interpretation of these patterns must be done 
with caution. The mean values for each of the variables discussed below are 
indicated in Table 4 while the mean and standard deviation for each variable 
are shown in Appendix A. Correlational data for the total sample of blacks 
and whites are presented in Table 5 vhlle similar data for each career group 
separately art presented in Table 6. The reader is reminded thac correlations 
were calculated on all pair-wise complete data so the nuTiber (n) included 
varies from cell^ to cell. Correlations for the attitude scales ware not 
reported as they were all less than + .10. 

Education ^ 

The mean years of formal education for white women in the total sample 
was 11.4 and ^or black" women it was 9.7. The mean education of the husbands 
of the white /omen (1]«8) was slightly higher than the mean educational level 
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Tables 

Pairwise Compfoto Data Correlation Matrix of Selected Variables 
for White and Black Women 
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*o«lls are composed as follows: Correlation for White Women 
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Correlations Among Career Development Variablei by Career Group and Color 
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of the'women themselves; for thd black women, the mean educational level of 
their husbands was lower (8.7) than their own. For both color groups, the 
women's educational level was approximately five years Higher than their 
fathers' educational level. 

The mean number of years of education, for both black and White women* - 
increased from Group 3 to Group l'. This can be interpreted to mean that the 
Komen with more years of education also worked a greater proportion of their . 
lives. The same pattern holds for the husbands of the blapk women; that is, 
the greater the labor force participation of the women, the higher the educa- 
tional attainment of the husband. For the white women, on the other hand, 
the highest average educational level of the husbands is in Group 3, the 
group with the least labor force experience. This may mean that this career 
group was heterogeneous for the white women, with some women not participat- 
ing in the work force because their husbands had a high level of education, 
'a good job, and a high income and another group not working because of poor 
job preparation and opportunity. This possibility cannot be fuled .out, as 
the standard deViatio-' of husband's education is higher for white women in 
Group 3 than the other two groups. Further research is needed to more ac- 
curately describe these differences. 

Although ^e number of single women in the sample was small and these 
results should be treated with caution, it was fotmd that single Vomen in 
Groups 1 and 2, continuously working or currently employed, had a higher 
mean educational level than the married women within thei>> respective groups 
This is not true of the single women who were, not currently employed ot con- 
tinuously working. In this curious pattern, the single women had the lowest 
mean level of education of any pattern. 

Another rather large difference in educational attainment was, between 
the white women in Groups 2 and 3 who were married, hac? children, and did 
not work before marriage. In both groups the women who worked between mar- 
riage and first child had a mean of one and half years more education than 
those who did not ^ork in this period. 

Similar differences were found with respect to "mean educational level of 
the husband. The correlation between the woman's and her husband's education 
for the total sample was .59 for whites and .56 for blacks. This result was 
not greatly changed when similar statistics were computed for each^group^ 
separately, the differences among patterns with respect to father's educa- 
tional level were smaller than those of husband's or the woman's educational 
level. The fathers of the single women (patterns 1.3 and 2.6) had more educa 
tion than the fathers of the wonien'who were married, had children, and had 
continuously worked or were currently working (patterns 1.1 and 2.1). The 
correlation between fatH^'s education and the woman's education was .42 for 
whites and .31 for blacks. The correlation between father'^s and husband's 
education was .36 and .33. Many women had missing data on both father's^ 
and husband's e'ducational level, and this data may not be trustworthy. 
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Relative Desirability of Occupational Assignment 



Before presenting the data on the Duncan Index, it must be noted that 
this measure may or may not be appropriate for occupations held by women. 
The index was validated entirely on male workers (Reiss, 1961), and it is 
not known if it is valid for the occupations of female workers. The data 
are preoented with reservation as an informative measure that may give some 
Insight into the distinction between career groups and patterns. * " 

The Duncan Index, as described earlier, was used as the indicator of the 
relative desirability of occupational assignment. The mean Duncan Index for 
the current or last job for the white sample was thirty-nine, which is rough- 
ly the equivalent of the retail sales worker. For black women, the mean 
Duncan Index for the current or last job was twenty, which is the level of 
factory operatives and service occupations. For both color samples, the mean 
Duncan Index for husbands' occupation was slightly higher than that of women 
themselves. The mean Duncan-Index of the fathers of the^white women was 
approximately eight points lower than that of the women themselves, while 
for the black wOmen, their fathers' mean Duncan Index was approximately five 
points lower. 

For both white and black women, the Duncan Index for the current or last 
job was highest for Group 1, the group with the most work experience. The 
average puncan Index for white women in this group was twenty points higher 
tKAn for black women, however. For the black women. Group 2 (intermediate 
work experience) had the second .highest average Duncan Index, with Group 3 
(least work experience) the lowest. This was reversed for the white women, 
with Group 3 having a Higher average Duncan 'Index than Group 2. These re- 
sults are similar to those of the education level, the correlation between 
the two being .57 for white women and .61 for black women. 

For both white and black married women in Group 1, the Duncan Index of 
the woman resembled that of her husband. The women in Groups 2 and 3 
showed Dunc^^ Indexes lower than their husbands'* The Duncan Index of the 
fathers averiged five to ten points below that of the women themselves . and 
also of their husbands. There were very few differences among the career 
groups in terms of the reported fathers' Duncan Index, with the fathers of 
the white women having an average approximately fifteen points higher than 
that .of the black women's fathers. The Duncto Index of the woman was only 
moderately related to that of her father with a correlation of .30 for, white 
women and . 19 , for black women. 

From the career pattern (Group 1) data it is noted that unmarried women 
who worked continuously had a higher Duncan Index than any other pattern in 
thid or 'any other g.roup. This situation did not hold for the unmarried women 
in Groups 2 and 3. The women with children , in Groups 2 and 3 had a higher 
Duncan Index than those without children, with the exception of -'Women with 
children who did not work before marriage or children. In Group 1, however, 
the women without children had a higher , Duncan Index than t^ose with children 
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For white women in Group 2 a fairly large difference appeared between women 
^ who worked between marriage and first child attd those who di4 not, with those 

working in this period having a higher Duncan Index for the current job. It 
is also interesting to note that the pattern with the highest h^usband's 
Duncan Index appears for white women in pattern 3,3, the yom^n who may be 
classified as housewives having not worked ^continuously or being currently 
employed, having children, and being married. The unmarried wf .^e womfen who 
worked continuously also had fathers' Duncan Index higher than any other pat- 
tern. 

' Age at Milestone . . ' " 

The average white woman in this sample left school at seventeen, was 
married at tw^enty, and had her firsi child about two years later. The 
average black woman left school at sixteen, was marrteii at nineteen, and had 
her first child within a year after marriage. <In interpreting the data pre- 
sented in Table 4, it must be remembered that each woman reported her age at 
the various milestones as a whole number, which affects, the way -the mean 
yalues were calculated. For example, a woman who- left school at 17, got 
married the day aftt.r she left school and had her first child 11 months later 
could have been 17 at each of those milestones. 

The average age at leaving school was the highest for the women Iji Group 
1, both bla|:k and white, which would be expected as this age correlated .71 
for whites ^nd .61 for blacks with number of years of education. The average 
age of first marriage and the age at which the first child-was born or ac- 
quired werej also greatest for this group, pbssibly a function of the greater 
age at leaving school. This hypothesis'^ is not strongly supported in the 
/ correlatioifal data with correlations of .27 and *24 between age at first mar- 

riage and i|iumber of years of education and .28 and .32 between age at first 
^ child and Jrears of education for whites and blacks respectively. In the more 
detailed break(^own of correlations by groups, it is seen that for Group 1 the 
relationship between the various ages and years of education is stronger for 
black women than white women. 

The white women in Group 2 left school earlier, married earlier, and had 
their first child earlier than those in Group 3.^ For the black women those 
in Group 2 left school latex, but married earli^er than those in Group 3. Black 
women in Groups 2 and 3 had their first child after about the same time elapsed 
after marriage. The age at first marriage was related to the age at acquisi- 
tion of child with a correlatioTi <>'f ,^8X and .77 for white women in Groups 2 
and 3 respectively, while/JEqrbl^ck -women in these two groups this statistic 
was .49 &nd .57. Thi^ my te considj^red as additional support for the hypothe- 
sis that' Groups 2 and 3 are different patterns for white and black women* 

With respect to career patterns within groups, those that contain mar- 
ried women with children are of the most interest with respect to age at 
milestones. From' Table 4 it can be seen that In both Groups 2 and 3 those 
women who worked between leaving school and marriage got married on the 
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average of approximately one year later than those women who did not worjc, 
although the age at leaving school was not appreciably different. The same 
result held for. the period between marriage and child, although, the d^tfjer- 
ences are not as striking. These particular /results may have been an arti- 
fact of the manner of reporting the data. Periods of less than one year 
between milestones were counted as zieroes. 

Number of ChHdren 

The black women averaged one more child per woman than the white women 
(3.9 to 2.5). This makes the amount of labor force participation by the 
black women following the birth of the first child even more noticeable. 
This variable (number of children) is negatively related to all other vari-^ 
ables considered in this study. Some of the more interesting relationships 
were: correlations of -.27 for white women and -.32 for black women between 
personal income and number of children, correlations of -.31 and -.34 be- 
tween age at acquisition .of first child and number of children, and correla- 
tions of -.39 and -.27 for the relationship between total number of children 
^and percent of time worked between leaving school and present. 

\ The relationship between the proportion of time spent in the labor force 
and the total number of children was negative; that is, the more children, 
theVess work force participation. This is reflected in the average number 
of children for each of the three major groups. Group 1 (most work e;cperi- 
ence) \ad fewer cTiildren than those in Group 2 (intermediate work experience) 
while Group 3 (least work experience) had more children than Groups 1 and 2. 
In each group the black women averaged one more child than the white women. 

No great differences emerge from the inspection of career patterns with 
respect to the number of children. In general, women who did not work be- 
tween school and marriage and between marriage and first child, had more chil- 
dren than those who worked in one or both of theseTperiods • In all cases 
except white women in Group 3, women who worked in both of these periods had 
the fewest children. 

Income 

The a^'z^iagi personal income was slightly higher for black women ($1,526) 
than for i^hite women ($1,461) although it was extremely low for both. This 
result may b*^ because black women contributed more time to the labor force. 
The figures included the extremely low personal Incomes of some women who 
were not currently employed, thus lowering the mean. 

In comparison to personal income, the average family income for the 
white sample was $9,036, while the average family income for the black family 
was $5,109. Much of the dat^ for this variable was missing so that these 
figures may be over or underestimated. One of the greatest differences be- 
tween blacks and whites in terms of relationship between variables appears i 
with this variable.' Personal income correlated with Duncan Index of current 
or last Job .20 for whites and .57 for blacks. This may have been the result 
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of more black women being currently employed than white women. TUis result 
could also be explained by a hypothesis that white ^^omen were underpaid for 
the level of work tjfiey did in relation to the pay men received for the same 
work. * 

The conflict between these competing hypotheses is partially resolved 
by the examination p.f correlations between personal income and Duncan Index 
of current or last? [job for those women who were currently employed. The 
difference between the correlation of these 'variables for the women in Group 
1 was .41 for whites and .72 for blacks. For Group 2 this correlation was 
.29 for whites and^;^6 for blacks. These' data argue for the second hypothe- 
sis, namely that women, especially white women^ are underpaid for the level 
of work they perform. Reiss (1961) reports a correlation of .84 between 
these two (dic^hPtoMzed) variables for men, although it may be argued that 
the calculations were done on different types of data. , Given the weaknesses 
of the data, it may be said th^t white women who were currently employed 
have a weaker relationship between Duncan Index and personal income than 
black women. 

For both whites and blacks »_ thei:a was a positive correlation between 
the proportions of time spent in the labor force and personal and family in- 
come. Group 1 had the highest average personal and family income and Group 
3 had the lowest. There were greater discrepancies between whites and blacks 
in family income than, there were in perspnal income, reflecting the discrep- 
ancies in the income of the other members of the household (husbands in most 
cases). 

Suter and Milder (1973) analyzed the earnings of the women in this data 
bank and found that, if occupational status, education, work intensity, and 
full-time work were controlled, their incomes would still be only 62 percent 
of that received by men. Thus, even the women in Group" 1 were not earning 
salaries commensurate with those of the "career man." Suter and Miller did 
not attempt to look at color differinces in their "career woman" sample., 
although the^ did -compare the career women to black men. Considering the 
data reported above, an analysis by color would seem to be in order. 

Turner (1972), in studying black and white college freshmen women, found 
that blacks were more_likely than whites to expect full-time paid employment 
and also, that socioeconomic status did not lead -^o differentiation of these 
expectations. This may reflect a style of life in which education is seen as 
a road to employment rather than a road to "being a better wife and mother," 
which may have led to the situation found in the data reported here. " This 
can be verified in the^e data with the correlation* between years of education 
and personal income in Group 1» For the black women this statisfic was .62 
while for the white women this statistic was .32. Similar ' cojrrelations be- 
tween Duncan Index and years of education for this grou|> were .58 for white 
women and .69 for black women. 
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With respect to the finer disj:±nction of career patterns, it is seen 
that on the average single wo'i^en /in Group 1 made mo I'e. money-* than manfied ^ ^ 
women in the same group. Harriett women without children in this group had 
a greater petsonal and family irtcbme than those with children. In Groups *2 
and 3, white* women who worked between the period of marriage and first child 
had both a greater personal and family income than those who did not work in 
this period of their lives. Women ia these groups who did not have children 
had a smaller personal and family income than those who did, in conftast to 
,the results obtained in Group 1. 

^ Attitude . • ^ ' 

In response to a statement about a woman taking a full-time job putside 
the home if it is absolutely necessary to make ends meet, the average response 
for both black and white ^women was between "definitely all right" and "prob- 
ably all right." On other questions about women working, black women general- 
ly responded more favorably than white women. The black women stated that 
it was "probably all right*' for a woman to take a full-time Job outside the 
home if she wants to work and her husband agtees, whfle the average response 
for white women was somewhat less favorable. To the. statement regarding a 
woican taking a full-time Job outside the home if she wants to».work, even if 
' her husband does not particularly like the idea, the average response for 
black woip^n was "probably not all right," while the average respojiae for 
white wor was between "definitely not all right" and "probablyf not ^11 
right." 



Responses to a question about hpw your husband feels about your i^or^iag 
(or would feel if you were working) averaged for blacks and whites between 
"not care either way" and "like it somewhat." This particular ^item had much 
missing data so that the attitude may not have been adequately sampled. 

Differences among career groups with Respect to attitudes were small. 
What differences existed were mainly of the form where women%who were .cur- 
rently or continuously working were more favorable to women working whether 
their husbands agree or disagree. The differences between 'blacks and whites 
appear to be fairly constant with no interactions of any large extent. The 
attitudes of the husbands of the white women in Group 3 were perceived to be 
more negative than those of any other Group towards their wife's working. ^ 
The differences between the, mean attitudes for the career patterns also showed 
little systematic variation between patterns. - ^ - i 



Super's Career Patterns 



The proportion of women following the six Super career patterns defined 
earlier is shown in Table 7. The total nujnber of women in the sample is 
4,996. ^ - ' 
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. Table 7 

Distribution of Women Into Super's 
• Career Patterns, by Color 



Pattern 




White 




Black 




' N 


• 


N 


% 












Stable Homemaklng 


781 


21.7 


298 


21.4 


Conventional 


1063 


29.5 


139 


10.0 


Stable Working 


128 


3.5 • 


47 


3.4 


Double-track 


454 


12.6 


323 


23.2 

* 


^ Interrupted 


644 


^ 17.9 , 


137 




Unstable 


536 


14.9 • 


446- 


32.1 


" Total 


•3606 


100.1 


1390 


100.0^ 
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Color Dirtetunces 

Again, there were differences between white and black women in the ca-- 
ireer pattern followed. The most commonly followed pattern ^r the white 
women was the Conventional (29,5 percent), while for the black women the 
Unscable pattern was most commonly followed (32.1 percent). Nearly double 
the roportion jL i black women followed the Double-track pattern as the 
'white (23.2 perc<^, p.rsus 12*6 percent), while the proportion of white women 
who followed the Conventional pattern more t double J: the proportion of 
hj^uzV, women in that pattern (29.5 percent versus 10 percent). Nearly the 
same proportion of whites and blacks followed the Stable Homemaking pattern. 

Career Development Variables 



Means and standard deviations of each career deyelopment Variable by 
color group and Super's career pattern are reported in Table 8* The matrix 
of pair-wide complete int^rcor relations betveen these variables for each 
color group and Super's career pat^am is given in Table 9. The discussion 
of these results will be limited to those comments which are specific to 
Super's career, pat terns and not redundant with earlier discussion. 

Education % \ 



For both blacks and whites, the women in the three career pattemii with 
the most; wo tk, experience (Stable Working, Double-track, and Interrupted) 
have higher educational levels than the mean level for the whole sample. 
However, the white women had a higher educational level in the Conventional 
pattern than * the whole sample, while the black women did not. The women in 
the Conventional pattern are the ones who, if followed further through their 
lives, could .potentially move into the Interrupted career pattern. For all 
p^^'^ems, the educational level of the husbands of the white women was slight- 
ly higher ^han that 6 f ^themselves , with the reverse true for the black women. 

Relative desirability of Occupational Assignment 

The average current Duncan Index ^or Super's career patterns shows the 
following progression: highest for Stable Working for both blacks and whites; 
next. Double-track for whites with Interrupted and. Double-track for blacks 
being very close; Conventional was nc\w for blacks followed by Unstable; for 
whites '"on* ntional was third follov^ed by Interrupted and U stable. 

The average Duncan Index of the i.usbands shows variation across the 
color groups. For the whites, the highest socioeconomic level, for husbands 
is in the Conventional patterri; the lowest, in t le Unstable. For blacks, the 
hift'^^st is in the Interrupted pattern, with the Stable Homemaking being the 
lovast. These figures may indicate that for white women, not working comes 
about as a result- of the husband's relatively good position in the occupa- 
tional world. However, this does not hold true >or the black women. 
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Table 8 

Means and Standard Deviations of '^a>9«tr Development Variables by Super's Career Patterns 





Stable Homermking 
White Black 
M SD M SD 


1 

Conventional 
White Black 1 
M SD M SD 


oxaDie wworKing 
h White Black 
SD M SD 


White Black 
M SD M SD 


1 nftArriintaH 
III Wiiupum 

White Black 
M SD M SD 


White Black 
M Sli M SD 


TotMl Samrtlii 

White aiack 
M SD M SD 


Years of 

Education 


10.5 3.0 9.3 2.7 


11.8 2.1 9.6 2.6 


12.8 9 a il.O 3 6 


11.7 2.5 9.9 3.5 


11.8 2.0 10.4 2.7 


10.7 2.9 9.6 2.9 


11.4 2.6 9.8 3.0 


Duncan 
index - 
Currant or 
Last Job 


35.4 19.5 16.2 13.5 


41.7 18.6 18.4 15.1 


50.6 20.3 27.5 24.9 


41.9 19.9 23.5 21.5 


39.8 19.7 23.7 20.0 


33.6 20.5 19.6 16.4 


39.3 19.9 20.5 18.1 


% of Time 
Spent tn 
Uibor Force 
School- 
Present 


14.4 18.4 16.9 20.4 


33.9 19.2 40.1 22.9 


97.8 4.5 94.6 5.6 


93.0 6.6 92.9 6.3 


46.2 18.8 54.7 18.7 


35.1 23.7 40.4 25.5 


43.0 31.8 52.5 34.4 


% of Time 
Spent in 

■School- 
Marriage 


19.8 30.3 12.3 23.9 


92.9 24.3 90.9 27.6 


— — — — 


77.4 40.5 71.5 4,^.1 


88.3 30.7 85.2 33.8 


13.1 27.1 11.4 24.4 


65.4 45.0 45.7 46.8 


% of Time 
Spent in 
Labor Force 
Marriage- 
Child 


15.7 24.9 6.2 18.5 


71.7 39.0 51.2 49.5 


0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 


82.9 34.7 57.9 48.6 


74.7 38.8 02.4 44.a 


01 a OQ C Q A iQ Q 
21 .y 'o.o o la.a 


RR 1 AA 7 1 45 5 


% of Time 
Spent in 
Labor Force 
Child- 
Present 


13.5 19.2 18.9 22.2 


19.5 19.3 31.5 24.7 




89.5 i3.6 91.7 11.2 


34.9 23.5 50.4 25.7 


36.1 26.0 47.5 30.0 


35.0 31.7 51.3 35.2 


Chi'l^en 


2.1 4.9 3.1 


3.3 1.7 5.2 2,8 


0.0 0.1 1.2 1.8 


1.8 .1.7 3.3 3.0 


2.9 1.5 3.6 2.2 


2.6 1.9 a.8 3.0 


2.8 1.9 3.9 3.0 


Husband's 
Educ. Level 


11.2 3.7 8.2 3.8 


12.5 2.9 9.2 3.6 


— — — 


11.8 3.0 8.8 3.9 


11.8 2.7 9.7 4.1 


10.9 3.3 8.3 7 


11.8 3.2 . 8.7 3.8 


Husband— 

Ouncan 

Index 


40.4 26.2 20.2 17.3 


45.9 25.1 20.6 17.7 




41.3 24.6 22.4 18.0 


42.9 2 27.9 22.3 


36.2 23.8 21.0 17.4 


42.1 25.2 22.1 18.3 


Father's 

Educ. Level 


6.4 5.0 3.7 4.0 


7.6 4.7 3.9 4.3 


7/5 4.8 4.2>iJ 


6.9 4.7 4.5 4.1 


6.9 4.6 4.9 4.2 


6.5 5.0 4.2 4.4 


6.9 4.8 4.2 4.3 


Father- 
Duncan 
Index 


29.6 23.^15.3 11 9 


35.0 22.9 15.1 11.7 


36\5 23 8 17.1 16.7 


^ J 22.5 16.0 13.3 


32.1 22.8 15 1 11.7 


27.7 22.2 lo.o 11.0 


^O.V' I9.r 1^.^ 


Age- Left 
School 


16.7 2.9 15.7 3.1 


17.3 2rK<6.I 2.9 


19.0^^^4 17.2 3.5 


17.^ 2.8 I6.S 3.4 


4^0 04 4CO 

17.2 2.1 16.3 2.7 


lO.D 2." lO.l 1 <3.\J 


17 1 9-5 16 2 3 1 


Age- 
Married 


19.3 3.8 18.9 4.4 


21.1 3.3 20.2 v3.9 




21.4 1 4.6 20.5 5.3 


20.1 ?.8 19.8 3.7 


40) o n 4a? Ad 

18.3 2.8 18 / '♦.0 




Age- First 
Cffild 


21.1 4.3 18.9 4.1 


23.6 4.0 20.4 4\ 


" " )" 

22.0 0.0 /21.6 4.9 


23.1 / 4.8 20.0 5.0 


22.1 3.3 20.7 4.7 


20.1 3.4 iy.2 *t.2 




Income- 
Personal 


260 1062 354 1021 


268 1107 294 838 \ 


51 73 '2597/ 2695 2853 


323g 2626 2511 2348 


2305 1 990 2142 1966 


2262 2077 1669 1665 


1461 2212 1526 1967 


Ipcofpe— 
Family 


8053 5820 4394 3038 


9134-4«rr 4967 3144 


6S45 360/ 3391 2665 


]imy 5769 5653 4093 


9857 4318 6287 4152 


8507 4918 5038 3313 


9035 5186 5109 3564 




4.4 0.9 4.4 1.1 / 


4.3 0.9 4.4 1.1 




4.6 0.8 4.5 0.9 


4.6 0.7 4.5 0.9 


4.4 0.9 4.4 ' 1.0 


4.5 0.9 4.5 1.0 


vttitude- 
Hus. Agrees 


[ 

3.5 1.5 3.9 1.3 


r:4 4.i I.T" 


3.5 1.5 4.2 1.1 


3.9 1.3 4.1 1.3 


4.0 1.2 4.2 1.1 


3.7 1.4 4.1 1.3 


3.7 1.4 4.1 1.3 


Pf 

Hus. Oisagr. 


1.6 1.0 1.9 1.3 


1.6 1.0 2.0 1.5 


1.9 1.2 2.4 ^4 


1.9 1.2 2.2 1.4 


1.9 1.2 2.1 1.3 


1.7 1.1 2.2 1.4 


1.7 1.1 2.1 1.4 


*'"=tude' 
U V> king 


2.8 1.2 2.4 1.3 


2.4 1.4 2.9 0.9 




2.2 1.1 2.4 1.2 


2.4 1.1 2.4 1.2 


2.4 1.2 2.0 1.2 


2.4 1.2 2A 1.2 
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VARIABLE 



Color 



^CarMT 

Group 



Duncan 
index 
Current or 
Last Job 



Personal 
Incc me 



Total 

Family 

Income 



Duncan 

Ipdex 

Father 



Duncan 

Index 

Husfaend 



^ool 



Age- 



riage 



First 
Child 



13S 



irsof 
location 



Father's 

Education 



8 umber of 
^ildren 



5 b 



Tables 

Correlations Amona Career Development Variables by Super's Career Pattern and Color 



Panonal 



WH BL 



Total 
Famtly 
Inoone 
WH BL 



I 



Jiuncan 



41 




DuncaA 
Index . 



8? f 



IS :3i 

.23 



51 M 



l5 .1 



* Numbers refer to Super Career Pattern 

1 . Stable Home Making 

2. Conventional 

3. Stable Working 

4. Double Track 

5. Interrupted 

6. Unstible 



WH BL 




Age-First 
riage 



WH BL 



:8i 



88 



n 



1? 



:8i 



.44 

^9 



WH BL 



1? 



if 



^1 



II 



Years of 

Education 

WH BL 



:3I 



"If 



Father's 

Education 

WH BL 



:8? 

5? 




tWH BL 



?8 



i3 



15 



?? 



J? 



JiHbenTsI 
ducat ion 



WH BL 



1 



?9 

45 



'4 



II 



:a8 
31 



II 11 



IF 
3 



For both blacks and whites, the highest average Duncan Index for fathers 
was shown in the Stable Workiag pattern, although there was very little varia- \ 
ion among all the patterns. 

Time Spent in Labor Force 

As these were the variables that determined the pattern to which the 
woman was assigned, the figures reported in Table 8 reflect these assignments. 

Age at Milestone 

For -both blacks and whites, the pattern that shows the highest average 
age at leaving school is the Stable Working pattern. For all patterns, the 
black women left school approximately a year earlier than the white women 
with the exception of the Unstable pattepi. The women who married latest, 
for both blacks and whites, were the Conventional and the Double-track. For 
white women the Conventional and Doubla-track patterns showed the oldest 
average age at the birth bf the first child^. For black women the Stable 
Working pattern showed the oldest average" age at the birth of the first 
child, followed by the Conventional and Interrupted patterns. 

Number of Children 

The Stable Working pattern for both blacks and whites showed the lowest 
average number of children, followed by the Double-track pattern. Also, the 
three patterns that indicate the most involvement in the labor force showed 
a lower average number of children than the two patterns that indicate least 
work involvement. As before, this variable was negatively correlated with 
all other variables. 

Income 

The highest average persona! income was earned by the white women in the 
Stable Working pattern and was $5,173. The black women in :hfe Stabl? Working 
pattern earned $2,695. Both the white and black women in tho Interrupted 
and Unstable patterns earned, on the average, $2,095. 

In terms of family income, highest average income was earned by those 
in the Double-track pattern for the whites, while for the blacks, those in 
the In^terrupted pattern had the highest average family income. 

Attitudes 

There were no major differences between patterns for these variables. 
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Summary of Results^ / 



A system for specifying career patterns was developed using work inten- 
sity variables and the milestones of leaving school, marriage, and birth or 
acquisition of first child. White and black women were distributed different- 
ly among these patterns with the black women generally having spent a greater 
percentage of time in the work force, especially after the birth of the first 
child. For both white and black, the continuously working women had more 
education, relatively more desirable occupational assignments, and a greater 
personal income than those women who were not classified as continuously 
working. Single women within the continuously working group generally had 
more education and more desirable occupational assignments than those who 
were married. 

Within the non-con t in uo us ly working groups of women vino re than 80 per* 
cent of the san^le), two different pictures emerge for white and black women. 
The married white woman who was not currently working had about the same 
educational level and last occupational assignment as the currently working 
white woman who had not worked continuously. The former was more likely to 
have a husband who was better educated uxth a more desirable job than the 
latter. Both personal and family income was more for the former group than 
the latter. For black ./omen, there were different results. If she was a mi:r- 
ried, currently employed woman, she was more likely to be employed in a more 
desirable occupation than the last occupation of those black women who were 
not currently working. She was better educated and her family had a higher 
income than her non-working ^cpunterpart . 

For Super's (1957) system of career patterns, the following results were 
found. The proportion of black women who w..re classified as Double- track was 
greater than that of white women. White women were just as likely to be clas- 
sified as Stable Working as black women. White women were most likely to be 
classified in the Conventional pattern while black women were most likely to 
be classified as having an Unstable career pattern. The "conventional white 
women had better educated husbands than the white women in either the Double- 
track or Stable Kbmemaking patterns. The Double-track family had a larger 
family income than either the Conventional or Stable Homemaking. On the 
other hand, black women who were classified in the Stable Working or Inter- 
rupted patterns had a higher educational level than black women in the Double- 
track, Conventional or Stable Homemaking patterns. The husbands of the women 
in the Interrupted pattern also had a higher educational level and more de- 
sirable jobs than the husbands of the black women in either the Stable Home- 
making, Double-tiack or Conventional patterns. 
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Implications 



Five areas of implications of the data are presented below:, career pat- 
tems, career development, number of childreu, base data, and educational 
implications. 

Career Patterns 

One of the strongest implications of this study seems tc oe that career 
patterns of women can be identified through a logical system of classification. 
The use of the milestones of leaving school, marriage, and child(ren), and the 
work intensity between these milestones seems to provide a decisive set of 
variables for developing a viable system. However, further research will be 
needed to establish the utility of the milestone approach for use in various 
situations. The Super classification system may serve the purpose desired 
in many situations, where finer distinctions are not necessary or desirable. 

Career Development Variables 

The use of the available variables has provided some concurrent valida- 
tion of both systems of career patterns. However, the lack of data on psy- 
chological variables which may modify the effects of status variables such as 
educational ..ittainment , marital and family status has not made it possible. to 
fully describe career development. Studies cited earlier have pointed up the 
importance of Intellectual differences, the directional influence of interests, 
the effects of caree^* saliency, and the importance of sex-role identification 
and of role models in career developir nt. The^ variables of attitudes toward 
work do provide some limited information in this area, but fu^rther infoxma^ 
tlon is needed. 

Number of Children 

The evidence in this study shows that the fewer children a woman has, 
the mare likely she is to have more extensive work experience. 'The data do 
not tell us whether a woman works because she has fewer children or whether 
• »he has fewer children because she works. However, in view of the current 
trend toward smaller families indicated by the falling birthrate, it ^eems 
reasonable to expect that more women will be working over a longer span of 
their lives. If the trend toward smaller families continues, the education 
and occupations sought by women may change a great deal. 

Base Data ^ 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the data presented here must be 
viewed as historical. The women included in the study were leaving school in 
the 1940*s and early 1950*s. Whether the women currently leaving $chool are 
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planning similar career patterns or whether the women who left school in the 
late 1950's and 1960's ara actually participating in such career patterns is 
a question for other research. What this study does provide is a baseline of 
data to which other data of women who have faced other educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities may be compared. 

Educational Implications 

Educators are currently placing a great deal of emphasis on career educa- 
tion. Marland (1971) pointed out that students should be prepared to either 
become employed immediately upon leaving high school or to go on to further 
formal education. This preparation for adult life needs to be broad enough 
to orient students to the different types of career patterns, to the way of 
life associated with each, their frequency, and their determinants. This 
study does not provide all the information needed to incorporate such infor- 
mation into the course of study, but it does prcrvide a starting point. 

Bloche^ (1974) has outlined a developmental approach to education that 
encompasses a chronological framework and a hierarchical framework. He has 
formulated a developmental chronology that outlines a sequence of life stages 
and developmental tasks. In addition, he specified a corresponding set of 
social roles and coping behaviors that assist in defining levels of effective- 
ness in present development to help prepare for development in subsequent 
stages. Information from this study could be used to aid in the evaluation of 
this tapproach. 

Educators need to be aware of the wide range of options for women in 
terms of the career patterns that women have followed in the past and the 
quite probably wider range of options that are now being followed. The data 
presented here should be considered base data, reflecting the situation in 
the past, rather than as limits for what is occurring now and may occur in the 
future. New federal ^glslation, such as the Civil Rights Act of 1964 which 
prohibits employment discrimination on the basis of sex, and the pending 
Equal Rights Amendmcnr , will lead to changes in the lives of women. Changing 
societal expectations can also lead to changes in the career patterns women 
will follow. To provide meaningful career education for all students, infor- 
mation about women's career patterns needs to be incorporuted into courses of 
study from the earliest stages of education onward. 

Further Research Sugglstions 

Five areas which appear viable for further research are discussed below. 
They are: the career pattern concept; career development variables; analysis 
procedures; age span; and models of occupational structure and career attain- 
ment . 
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Career Pattern Concept 



The career pattern concept seems to be a useful one for looking at the 
occupatJional behavior of women as well as men. As Osipow (1968) has pointed' 
out, full comprehension of a person's vocational life is ^iependeut on the 
entire cycle, not just one point in adolescence. The data reported in this 
study has indicated that, for women, career patterns are closely related to 
events outside the occupational world. It may be interesting to compute 
career patterns on both intensity of work and length of time between mile- 
stones. This would provide a more complete description of what may consti- 
tute career patterns. 

It may be that additional categories, analogous to patterns founds, in 
research on men's career patterns, need to be considered in order to provide 
broader information. In any event, the data provided by this study should be 
considered a useful beginning, not the final answer, in terms of women's 
career patterns. 

Career Development Variables 

Additional variables need to be looked at in relationship to career pat- 
terns. Status variables, such as marital and family status, family background, 
educational attainment, and current occupation are inportant but do not pro- 
vide a comprehensive picture. Additional information, such as intellectual 
differences, the directional influence of interests, the role of values, the 
influence of role models, sex-role identification, career expectations and . 
future plans at various stages of life, is needed in order to predict the 
possible career patterns women may choose to follow. 

Analysis Procedures 

With a complete set of data (perhaps a subset of the data from this 
study, if the biasing effects are not too sabstantial, or a new set of data 
with a wider range qf variables) , a number of technic[ues might be used to 
determine which set (or sets) of career patterns and/dr groups would be of 
most use in further research on women's career patterns. Procedures that 
could be utilized would include factor , analysis , discriminant functions, and 
multiple regression methods. 

Age Span 

This study has given a picture of women's career patterns to age forty- 
four. KjweVer, this is by no means the end of the potential work force parti- 
cipation for many members of the sample. It is suggested that further re- 
search attempt to deal with women's career patterns from the time they leave 
school t"o age sixty-five. 

Although longitudinal studies are costly and, of necessity, time con- 
suming, a study paralleling Super's seminal study of a group of men from the 
time they are entering school to the early stages of establishment in their 
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careers (Super, Kowalski, and Gotkin, 1967) would provide a great deal of 
information. Until such information can be obtained on a longitudinal basis, 
retrospective studies can offer many clues as to the development of women's 
careex* patterns. 

Models of Occupational Structure and Career Attainment 

The work of Blau and Duncan (1967) has underlined the importance of the 
occupational structure in the careers of laen aad has provided a theoretical 
model that has been tested for men. The model attempts to predict the occupa- 
tion of an individual using information on father's occupation and educational 
level, the Duncan Index of the first job held, and the Duncan Index of the 
current job. Other variables that could be entered into the model would in- 
clude color, marital status, number of children, and career pattern. 

Sewell, Haller, and Ohlendorf (1971) have provided a model for the 
early educational and occupational attainment of men. Attempts to utilise 
the model on data from women woujd indicate the utility of the model for the 
population in general. 

The Duncan Index, whether as an indicator of socioeconomic status or a^s 
an .indicator of the relative desirability of occupational assignment, should 
be validated on data available from womtn. Haug (1973) has outlined some of ' 
the shortcomings in the current measurement of social class which ignores 
the occupational roles of wives and mothers. Further studies might be at- 
tempted on the data available from the data bank used in this study or on 
census data such as that used by the original study which established the 
Duncan Index for men. 
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APPENDIX A 



Means and Standard Deviations of 
Career Development Variables by 
Career Group and Pattern 
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Table A-2 



\ % Means and Standard Deviations of the Duncan Index of Current or Last Job 

by Career Group and Pattern 





GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
MMn St.Ofv. Mmn St.&tv. 


GROUP 2 
1/VHITE BLACK 
Mmh St.O«v. MMn St.O«v. 


1 

GtlOUP 3 
WHIP- ULACK 
Mmh St.Ovv. Mmh St.D«v. 


Pantffi 

1.1 


40.22 


19.79 


22.^1 


20.65 


Patttrn 

2.1 


42.67 


18.38 


33.70 


21.24 


Patttrn 

3.1 


42.39 


18.73 


23.27 


16.46 












2.2 


37.17 


19.78 


21.01 


18 83 


! 

3.2 


41.49 


18.61 


17.82 


14.55 












2.3 


42.70 


20.72 


23.81 


20.69 


3.3 


41.30 


18.52 


15.69 


16.57 












2.4 


33.53 


20.19 


20.60 


17./1 


3.4 


35 20 


19.43 


16.38 


13.28 


1.2 


46.56 


19.72 


30.93 


25.35 


2.5 


31.29 


20.22 


15.49 


12.22 


3.5 


37.59 


20.02 


' 14.91 


15.40 


1.3 


50.64 


20. 


27.49 


34JB6 


2.6 


41.09 


27.01 

■ 


21.40 


16.09 


3.6 


33.82 


16.79 


12.00 


6.50 



Table A 3 



Means and Standard Deviations of Percentage of Time Spent in Labor Force 
Since Leaving School by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
MMit St.D«v. Maan St.Dav. 


GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
Maan St.Dav. Maan Sti>av. 


GROUP 3 
WHITE BLACK 
Maan Sti>«v. Maan $tJ>av. 


Pattarn 

1.1 


92.15 


6.53 


92.50 


6.28 


Pattar.i 

2.1 


51.24 


17.66 


55.75 


18.04 


Pattarn 

3.1 


43.67 


18.19 


49.7S 


20.51 












2.2 


42.57 


18.51 


52.53 


19.49 


3.2 


28.87 


17.82 


39.26 


22.87 












2.3 


46.46 


19.93 


61./3 


14.84 


3.3 


33.52 


19.15 


31.75 


22.85 












2,4 


33.71 


22.37 


40.97 


24.74 


3.4 


12.79 


16.75 


15.83 


19.41 


1.2 


95.32 


ao9 


95.35 


6.19 


2.5 


48.87 


22.98 


49.80 


24.54 


3.5 


35.85 


25.73 


32.72 


23.10 


1.3 


97.76 


4*52 


94.57 


5.63 


2.6 


61.34 


21.04 


48.99 


27.26 


3.6 


16.76 


26.19 


22.36 


24.07 
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Table A4 

Means and Standard Deviations of Percentage of Time SfXftt in Labor Force 
between School and Marriage by Career Group and Pattern 







GROUP 1 








GROUP 2 








GROUP 3 


1 




WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 






St.D«v. 




St.O«v. 






StJ>«v. 


Matn 


StJ>«v. 




Mmh 


St.D«v. 




Sti>cv. 


Pattarn 

1.1 


73.47 


42.00 


69.29 


44.23 


P«tt«rn 

2.1 


99.79 


1.76 


99.33 


3.21 


Patttrn 

3.1 


99.81 


1.61 


100.00 


0.0 












2.2 


99.45 


2.66 


99.32 


2.86 


3.2 


99.61 


2.36 


99.48 


2.62 












2.3 


13.28 


26.15 


10.78 


23.11 


3.3 


15.63 


28.11 


9.62 


24.02 












2.4 


10.18 


22.60 


9.28 


21.22 


3.4 


16.24 


26.02 


10.33 


20.66 


1.2 


87.32 


31.56 


84.88 


33.01 


2.5 


44.45 


43.86 


38.54 


39.82 


3.5 


62.91 


43.58 


34.03 


41^3 


1.3 










2.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



Table A S 



Means and Standard Deviations of Percentage of Time Spent in Labor Force 
between Marriage and First Child by Career Group ahd Pattern 







GROUP 1 


f 


1 




GROUP 2 








GROUP 3 






WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 






St.Dtv. 


Mmii 


St.D«v. 






Sti>«v. 


Mmii 


Sti>«v. 




Mmr 


Sti>«v. 




St.D«v. 


pattern 

1.1 


83.17 


34.51 


5J.30 


4u.S0 


Pitttrn 

2.1 


99.95 


.77 


100.00 


0.0 


Pattern 

3.1 


99.21 


3.36 


99.55 


2«13 












2.2 


26^ 


29.50 


15.10 


24.72 


3.2 


28.81 


29.28 


2.75 


11.84 












2.3 


99.69 


2.19 


98.19 


b.l3 


3J 


99.09 


3.47 


100.00 


0.0 












2.4 


27.70 


28.99 


10.58 


22.05 


3.4 


15.88 


25.03 


5.27 


16.05 


1.2 


66.67 


57.74 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


25.00 


50.00 


3.33 


7.45 


3.5 


0.0 


o.a 


35.56 


55.91 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 . 


2.6 


0.0 


0,0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



/ 
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Table A-6 



Means and Standard 
Following Birth or 



* 

GROUP 1 

WHITE BLACK 
MMn St.Dtv. M«n St.D«v. 



Deviations of Percentage of Time Spent in Labor Force 
Acquisition of First Child by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
MMn St.D«v. Mmr StJDmi. 



GROUP 3 
WHITE BLACK 
MMn St.D«v, Mmn St.Omi. 



1.1 



89.43 



13.68 



91.70 



11.22 



Patttrn 

2.1 



32.87 



21.45 



35.24 



20.32 



Pattern 

3.1 



20.92 



19.79 



33.92 



24.90 



1.2 



1.3 



98.04 



3.40 



80.77 



0.0 



2.2. 



2.3 



2.4 



2.5 



2.6 



34.05 



41.80 



36.13 



42.86 



23.70 



25.77 



26.01 



0.0 



48.73 



69.22 



47.99 



75.64 



24.25 n 3.2 



24.09 



29.67 



5.12 



3.3 



3.4 



3.5 



3.6 



17.43 



23.08 



13.52 



4.76 



0.0 



18.02 



21.43 



19.25 



6.73 



0.U 



31.56 



27.65 



18.60 



50.40 



0.0 



24.10 



23.60 



21.97 



30.87 



0.0 




\ 



Table A-7 

1 

Means and Standard Deviations of Number of Children 
by Career Group and Pattern 







GROUP 1 








0ROUP2 








GROUP 3 






WHITE 


BUVCK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




White 


BLACK 




Mm 






St.D«v^ 




Mmr 


. St.DcV. 


Mmr 


Sti>«v. 






St.O«v. 




St.O«v. 


Pattern 

1.1 


2.55 


1.45' 




2.91 


Fatttrn 

2.1 


2.88 


" 1.24 ' 


3.00 


1 .35 


Patttrn 

3.1 


3.34' 


1.72 


4.46 


2.50 












2.2 


2.97 


1.61 


3.97 


2.35 


3.2 


3.25 


1.71 


5.19 


2.82 












2.3 


3.19 


1.72 


• 2.92 


2.06 


3.3 


3.24 


r- 

1.55 


'5.94 


2.91 












2.4 


, 3.13 


1.66 


4.41 


2.89 


3.4 


3.56 


1.9JB 


5.28 


2.86 


1.2 


0.0 


ao 


0.0 


0.0 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


.02 


.13 


M7 


1.85 


2.6 


.13 


.46 


1.68 


1.97 


3.6 


.83 


2.13 


2.63 


2.85 



/ 

/ 



Table A-8 

< / 



Means and Standard Deviations of Husband's Eduction 
by Career Group and Pattern / 



1 

GROUP i 
WHITE BLACK 
Mtan 'St.D«v. Mesn St.D«v. 


I- 

GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
M«n St.D«v. MMfi ' Sti>«v. 


/ GROUP 3 

WHITE BLACK 
Mmii St.Dtv. Mmh St^D«v. 


Pittfrn 

1.1 


11.54 


3.1 2>^ 


856 


3.32 


P«tt«rn 

2.1 


12.d7 


2.53 


10.28 


4.34 


Patttrn 

3.1 


12.30, 


2.88 


8.88 


4.76 










— 1 


2.2 


11.40 


2.79 


9.36 


3.79 


3.2 


12.43 


3.02 


940* 


3.36 












2.3 


12.33 


2.62 


10.18 


4,77 


3.3 


13.30 


. 3.05 


^,50 


3.93 












2.4 


10.88 


3.27 , 


8.34 


3.76 


3.4 


11.22 


3.75 


8.15 


3.65 


1.2 


12.33 


2.61 




4.07 


2.5 


• 11.00 


3.57^ 


7.67 


2.45 


3.5 


11.27 


3.26 


8.23 


5.36 


1.3 










2.6 










3.6 











Table A-9 



Means and Standard Deviations of Husband's Duncar. Index 
• by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 1 

WHITE BLACK 

/ 

Mmh S(.D«v. Mmh St.Dtv. 


GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
Main St.Dcv. Mtan Sti)«v. 


GRUUP 3 
WHTE BLACK 
MMn St.O«v. Mmh $t.O«v. 


Ritt«rn 

1.1 


38.82 


24.28 


21.98 


17.82 




44.90 


23.98 


31 .C 


23.14 


Piittwn 

3.1 


45.20 


24 ?2 


25.40 


22.93 












2.2 


41.41 


24.22 


25.51 


20.91 


3.2 


44.98 


25.06 


19.65 


16.40 










1 r 


1 1 
2.3 


43.64 


24.85 


32.94 


26.22 


3.3 


53.60 


26.94 


19.33 


18.93 












2.4 


35.07 


23.76 


21 .07 


16.87 


3.4 


40.73 


26.07 


19.70 


16.19 


1.2 


47.78 


24.29 


24.66 


19.30 


2.5 


36.50 


24.39 


26.00 


21.51 


3.5 


35.51 


27.17 


26.64 


27.94 


V3 










2.6 










3.6 











J 



Table A-10 

Means and Standard Deviations of Father's Education 
by Career Gioup and Pattern 



00 







GROUP 1 








GROUP 2 


1 






GROUPS 






WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK ! 




WHITE 


BLACK 






St. Dev. 


Mean 


St.Dev, 




Mean 


St .Dev. 


Mean 


St .Dev. 




Mean 


St. Dev. 


Mean 


St .Dev. 


Pattern 

1.1 


6.55 


4.72 


4 58 


4.21 


Pattern 

2.1 


7.29 


4.50 


6 18 


5.07 


Pattern 

3.1 


7.86 


4.33 


5.05 


4.68 














G ■ '3 


1 70 


1.68 


3.95 


3.2 


7.39 




3 














2.3 


7.45 


4.40 


4.52 


4.38 


33 


8.3C 


5.17 


5.38 


5.39 












2.4 




4.96 


4.41 


4.45 


3,4 


6.47 


5.01 


3.66 


4.03 


1.2 


7.75 


4.48 


3.68 


3.63 


r.5 


6.51 


5.33 


2.84 


4.15 


3.5 


6.04 


S.05 


3.59 


4.35 


1.3 


7.48 

1 — ' 


4-»8 


4.16 


4.66 


2.6 


7.95 


b.25 


4 12 


4.48 


3.6 


5.74 


519 


3.47 


3.90 



0:\ 



ERIC 



Table A-11 

Means and Standard Deviations of Duncan Index of Head of Household 
When Woman Was 15 by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
Mmh St.D«v. . Mun St.D«v. 


GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
Meun St.Dtv. Mean Sf.Dev. 


GROUP 3 
WHITF. BLACK 
Mflan St .Dev. Mean St Dev 


Patt' 
1 1 


27 59 


22 09 


15 82 


13 17 


Pattern 

2 1 


36 52 


23.81 


23 05 


21-04 


Pattern 

3.1 


32.4, 


21 70 


16 65 


12 75 












2.2 


29.78 


22,32 


12.73 


4.44 


3.2 


32.70 


23.06 


13.59 


8.29 












2.3 


30.32 


20.87 


16.50 




14.81 


3.3 


36.52 


24.30 


21.94 


21 59 












2.4 


27.18 


22.03 


16.04 


12.02 


3.4 


29 57 


23.84 


15.21 


11 69 


1.2 


32.38 


23.26 


17.15 


13.92 


*:.5 


27,75 


22.73 


16 07 


6.62 


3. 


30.34 


23.75 


16.60 


14.23 


1.3 


36.53 


23.81 


17 67 

L 


16.74 


2.6 


41.45 


24.07 


14.81 


8.05 


3.6 


24.V3 


20.11 


14.29 


11.93 



Table A-12 



Panarn 

1.1 



Means and Standard Deviations of Age 
at Leaving School by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
Mmn St.Dev. M«an St.O*v. 



17.J9 



2.93 



16.26 



3.18 



GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
'Man St.Dw. Mean St.Oev. 



Pattarn 

7.1 



17.36 



1.93 



17 30 



2.31 



Mean 



GROUP 3 
WHITE BLACK 

St.Dev. Mean StJ)av. 



Pattern 

3.1 



17.30 



1.99 



17.32 



2.40 



1.2 



1.3 



2.2 



16.97 



1.10 



16.17 



2.60 



3.2 



17.20 



17.39 



19.02 



2.40 



4.38 



17.78 



17.17 



4.40 



3.55 



2.4 



2.5 



2.6 



16.47 



16.10 



18.43 



2.62 
3.46 
4.15 



1 c -7;^ 1 4fi 



1ft 00 



1.95 

.'^.10 



15.83 



2.95 



16.11 



15.87 



16.26 



3.04 



2.98 



2.72 



3.4 



3.5 



3.6 



16.66 



1/.58 



17.46 



2.80 



3.75 



5.03 



17.27 
15.72 



2A 



14.95 



15.70 



3.04 



3.15 



3.16 



Table A-13 

Means and Standard Deviations of Age at First Marriage 
by Career Group and Pattern 



ON 







GROUP 1 








GROUP 2 








GROUP 3 






WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




MMn 


St.O«v. 


MMn 


St.Dev. 




MMn 


St.D«v. 


Mmh 


St.Dev. 




Mmh 


St.Dev. 




St.Dev. 


PMttrn 

1.1 


20.53 


4.18 


20.12 


5.02 


Pattern 

2.^ 


20.39 


2.60 


<f0.52 


3.20 


Pattern 

3 1 


20.87 


2.74 


20 77 


3.55 












a.2 


20.16 


2.90 


19.97 


3.83 


3.2 


21.47 


3.51 


20.48 


4.01 












2.3 


19.14 


2.70 


18.73 


3.65 


3.3 


19.54 


3.02 


17f?3 


3.01 












2.4 


18.05 


2.52 


18.43 


4.04 


3.4 


19.98 


3.50 


18.70 


4.21 


1-2 


23.4d 


4.88 


23.04 


e.i9 


25 


20.90 


4.03 


22.03 


7.22 


3.5 


23.48 


5.53 


21.32 


5.55 


1.3 










2.6 










3.6 
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Table A 14 

Means and Standard Deviations of Age at Birth or Acquisition 
of First Child by Career Group and Pattern 



0^ 
N3 







GRCUP 1 








GROUP 2 








GROUPS 






WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




Mean 


St.Dav. 


Mean 


St.Dev. 




M«an 


St.Oav. 


Mean 


St .Dev. 




Mean 


St.Dtv. 


Mean 


St.Dev. 


Patttrn 

1.1 


23.05 


4.79 


20.02 


5.00 


Patttrn 

2.1 


22.59 


3.12 


22.57 


3.3.^ 


Pattarn 

3.1 


23.69 


1 

3.59 


^2.77 


4.08 












2.2 


21 .96 


3.40 


\ 
19.6i 


3.97 


3.2 


23.65 


4.12 


20.03 


4.18 












2.3 


21.37 


3.30 


22.96 


6.30 


3.3 


72.75 


4.32 


19.81 


3.45 












lA 




J 11 




**.13 


3.4 


^l.iO 


4.26 


id.oo 


4^.05 


1.2 


25.00 


2.65 


15.00 


0.0 


2.5 


28.50 


3.54 


24 67 


6.66 


3.5 


24.00 


7.12 


22.75 


^ 6.80 


1.3 


22.00 


0.0 


21 .56 


4.94 


2.6 


27.50 


6.36 


18.71 


:.89 


3.6 


19.50 


2.65 


21.14 


4.43 



0'^ 



erJc 



9 



\ 



' Table A-15 

Means and Standard Deviations of Current Personal Income 



- 




GROUP 1 








GROUP 2 


-1 






•GROUPS 






- WHITE 


BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 


\ 


WHITE 


^ACK 

/' 






St.D«v. 




St .Dev. 






StJ>«v. 


Mmr 


St.Dav. 




Mean 


St.D«v. 




StJ)«v. 


Patttrn 

* 

1.1 


3003.15 


2658.32 


2368.45 


2313.49 


Patttrn 

2.1 


2246.26 


1975.61 


2698.70 


1974.69 


Pattern 

3.1 


226.85 


876.87 


/' 

y^O.OO 


5S1 .40 


1 






K— 




2.2 


2275.13 


1994.85 


1911.53 


1963.10 


3.2 


274.43 


1185.33' 


328.28 


939.63 


j 










2.3 


2522.67 


2067.18 


2420.31 


.1904.68 


" 3.3 


335.02 


1117.72 


99.25 


257.28 


I 










2.4 


2256.94 


2026.26 


1807.03 


1681.29 


3.4 


266.45 


1065.83 


358.: 5 


1044.13 


1.2 


^974. iG 


«-» -« 




oon/* "JO 


3.5 




2226 ^ 


IRAQ 1^ 


1591 .06 • 




160.18 


615.50 


299.73 


708.82 


1.3 


5173.12 


2596.81 


2695.04 


2853.39 


1 2.6 


3180.74. 


2215.58 


2120.04 


|i 502.01 


8,6 


} 

51 .30 


179.38 


61.78 


225.74 



TableA-16 ' 

Means and Standard Deviations of Current Family Income 
by Career Group and Pattern 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
' Mmh St.D«v. MMn "St.D«v. 


^ROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
fAmn StD«v. Mmh St.Dtv. 


GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
Mean St.D«v. Mmn St.D«v. 


Pattarn 

1.1 


10195,73 


5947.41 


5345.72 


:^989.15 


Patttrn 

2.1 


10085.95 


4284.31 


7220.06 


3912.18 


Pattarn 

3.1 ' 


8627.73 


3764.65 


4576.75 


2642.15 












2.2 


9609.18 


4540.65 


5881.48 


4079.42 


3.2 


9163.29 


4804.15 


5004.22 


3078.99 












2.3 


10204.75 


3604.08 


6860^ 


"4545.48 


3.3 


1^044.45 


7825.36 


5250^9 


4112.44 












2.4 


8874.78 


4885.06 


5280.02 


3231.40 




8136.79 


5912.81 


4457.40 


3039.1 S 


1.2 


10982.94 


5179.55 


7442.13 


4291 .84 


2.1 


9048.72 


4483.20 


5963.41 


4150.47 


3.5 


6979.57 


4358.10 


3555.77 


2977.82 


1.3 


6945.00 


3601.38 


3390.82 


2665.13 


2.6 


3727.00 


3036.37 


4352.50 


2968.39 


3.6 


3875.40 


3382.29 


2385.27 


2178.21 



ON 



Table A-17 

if 

Means and Standard Deviations of Attitudes Toward Working When It Is Necessary 







GROUP 1 








GROUP 2 








GROUP 3 






WHITE 


' BLACK 




WHITE 


* BLACK 




WHITE 


BLACK 




— 


St.O«v. 


MMn 


StJ>«v. 




Mmii 


StDtv. 


MMfl 


Sti>«v. 




MMfl 


St.D0V. 


Mmh 


StJ>«v. 


Pa^fi 

1.1 


4.67 


.72 


4.58 


.95 


Pamrn 

2.1 


4.61 


.70 


4.5r 


.90 


Pattern 

3.1 


4.60 


^ .73 


4.18 


1.14 












2.2 


4.55 


.76 


4.48 


.93 


3^2 


4.44 




4>48 


1.02 












2.3 


4.63 


.66 


0 4.65 


.49 


3.3 


4.43 


1.02 


4.19 


1.33 












2.4 


4.43 


.96 


4.46" 


.97 


3.4 


4.38 


.99 


4.36 


1.10 


1.2 


4.48 


.91 


4J1 


1.08 


2.5 


4.06 


1.33^ 


vUji 


1.26 


3.5 


4.18 


1.00 


4.^ 


.88 


1.3 


r4.30 


1.10 


4.52 


.94 




2.6 


4.76 


.54 


4.68 


.69 


3.6 


4.22 


1.09 


4.11 


1.25 



9i) 
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Table A-18 



Mean and Standard Deviation of Attitude Towaid Working When Wife Wants To 
. and Husband Agrees by Career Group and Pattern ^ 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
MMn St.Dtv. Mmn St.D«v. 


GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
Mmh St.D«v. Mmh ' St.D«v. 


GROUP 3 
WHITE BLACK 
Mmh St.Dtv. MMn St.O«v. 


Pattwn 

1.1 


4.15 


1.22 


4.18 


1.27 


Patttrn 

2.1 


4.11 


1.17 . 


3.74 


1.36 


Pattern 

3.1 


3.69 


1.46 


4.09 


1j02 














2.2 


3.96 


1.30 


4.25 


1.14^ 


3.2 


3.5& 


1.44 


4.19 


1.20 


t 










2.3 


4.09 


1.18 


4.39 


.90 


3.3 


3.62 


1.41-x^ 


3.44 


1.63^ 












2.4 


3.76 


1.41 


4.13 


1.23 




3.4 


3.46 


1.51 


4.02 


1.28 


1.2 


3.51 


1.53 


3.76 


1.32 


2.5 


3.53 


M2 


3.75 


1.61 


'3.5 


3.64 


1.60 


3.74 


1.45 


• 1.3 


23S 


1.51 


4.20 


1.15 


2.6 


3.77 


1.38 


4.12 


1- 

1.27 


3.6 


3.57 




3.82 


1.29 



•/ ■ 



ON 



Table A-19 

Means and Standard Deviations of Attitude Toward Working When Wife Wants to 
and Husband Disagrees by Career Group and Pattyn 



GROUP 1 
WHITE BLACK 
Mmk S< Om. Mmo St J)m. 



GROUP 2 
WHITE BLACK 
MtMV StJDuw. Mawi StJDmi 



GROUPS 
WiMTE . BLACK 

Mawi Sti)«*. Mmk StDM. 



PMttrn 

1.1 


2.03 


1.30 


2.17 


1.37 


Pattern 

2.1 




1.22 


2.00 


1.09 


1 Pattern 

1 3.1 

4 


1.70 


1.16 


2.05 


1.30 










1 2.2 


135 


1.18 


^.25 


1.36 


3.2 


1.53 


* 

.94 


24)7 


1.49 










- f 


1.97 


1.17 


1.89 


1.42 


3.3 


1.53 


.94 


1.63 


1.20 






/ 






7A 


1.74 


1.12 


2.20 


1.40 


3.4 


1.57 


1.01 


1.96 


UO 


1.2 


1.72 


1.0B 


2.11 


1.39 


73 


1.53 


'.78 


2.03 


1.15 


3.6 


1.64 


1.01 


1.78 


1.17 




1.93 


1.24 


2.37 


1.36 




1.67 


.93 


2.56 


1.66 


3.6 


2.17 


1.11 


2J37 


1.24 



ERIC 



TaMeA-20 



' Means and Standard Deviations of Perceived Husband's Attitude 
Toward Wife's Woi^ing by Career group and Pattern , 



GROUP 1 : 

WHITE BLACK 


/' ,GR0UP2 

/ 

^ - WHITE BLACK 

/' - / 
/ M«m St^. /iAnm StJMv. 


GROUP 3 
WHITE V BLACK 


Pittcf n 

1.1 


2.21 


1.12 


2.39 \ 


A 


Pa turn 


2 A 


, Kll 


2.67 ' 


1.09 


Pttt^n 

3.1 


2.25 


1.49 


.3.26 
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